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Greek Soldier: Outside the lron Curtain 
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ANSWERS 


DON’T let Jimmy, Lucy or Frank drive. Here’s why: IT’S OKAY to let Ralph or Linda drive, Here’s why: 





. 
JmMaly is a nice lad, but a bit too romantic when he’s driving. Ralph has stopped at the side of the road for a little cat-nap to 
That one-arm technique at the wheel is bad business on rest his eyes and avoid fatigue. That’s one of the smart- 
‘oday’s busy highways . .. and might even rate a sum- est things anybody can do on a long drive, both for the 


mons in many states. sake of safety and for the enjoyment of the trip. 


ie 
Lucy has the unhappy habit of turning her head and taking Linda shows a lot of good driving sense, too. Note that she’s 
her eyes off the road when she has something to say. getting her gasoline from the pump with the Ethyl em- 
ven if she were going only 30 miles an hour, she'd travel blem. Millions of experienced drivers look for the Ethyl 
225 feet in the five seconds her head is turned. emblem wherever they drive. They know that high- 
quality gasoline in a properly tuned engine makes for a 
; Kicks , ‘ : : 
Frank, ere coc 2 oe ied ree genes m* more responsive car and therefore a safer car. It’s the 
Sater. ; ecpasat bes proeeteiee pass mark of a good driver to ask for Ethyl. 
using an electric or flameless lighter to light his “‘smoke”’ 
... and he certainly should keep one hand on the wheel. 


FREE ‘’PROFESSIONAL DRIVING”’—a new 72-page book on driving, written and 
illustrated by experts. Read it yourself and then pass it along to somebody else. 
Typical chapter headings: “How to Handle a Blowout,” ‘Fanning the Brakes,” 
“Driving Needn’t be Tiring,”’ ‘‘Parking Made Simple.” Offered free to car owners 
by Ethyl. Send a postal card or mail coupon below. 


tke a Ethyl Corporation 
oo \ » Post Office Box 74, New York 8, N. Y. 
LOOK FOR THE | Pl ndt a i free copy of “Profession al Driving.” 
ease senc ne: PC i >S é . 
ETHYL TRADEMARK ==/ Ii 
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From 3 holes in the ground 
comes this new upholstery 


A typical example of B. F.Goodrich product development 


Blige weenie furniture for offices, 
buses, trains, porches (and homes 
with children!) has had a hard and 
all-too-short life. Now something 
comes out of the ground that looks 
better and lasts ten times as long. 

So resistant to abrasion you could 
bang and scrape it and yet leave no 
mark. So easily washed that ink, grease, 
pencil marks, almost anything comes 
off as readily as from glass. So strong 
it Outwears by many times any 


upholstery you’ve ever seen before. And 
beautiful—in any colors you like. 

It’s Koroseal flexible synthetic. Made 
from limestone, coke and salt, it con- 
tains no rubber, has no odor, does not 
harden with age, crack, peel nor grow 
tacky. It’s waterproof and proof against 
about everything else. It resists sun and 
air and aging for years. 

That’s why the Koroseal name is so 
popular on shower curtains, raincoats, 
luggage, camping equipment, aprons, 


and a hundred other articles for homes 
and industry. 

But only Koroseal has all the advan- 
tages you have a right to expect of 
such material. So that you can be sure 
of full Koroseal value, every genuine 
article carries the Koroseal name. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal —Trade Mark—Rey.U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 
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LETTERS 


What Cleopatra Had 









d Service Agencies 


Two days ago I saw the movie “Caesar 


and Cleopatra.” Just now I finished reading 
NEWSWEEK, a weekly habit. 


FLEGTRIC 


ATORS 
LATING MACHINE COMPANY 


Oakland 8, Calif. , U. S- A. 


Service Everywhere 






THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 
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era as in the last. My husband, an ex-combat 
infantry man, has been out of the Army a 
year in August. To date: We’ve not been 
able to get meat and other scarce items as 
we weren't “old customers” at the stores .. . 
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Cleo with crook and flail 
oD & 
Vg ° . ° ? 
3 ¥ a to be a junior-sized shepherd’s crook; the 
B95 U2 other I won’t even guess at. 
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Vet Run-Around? 
It seems as though the veterans are getting 
the same old “run-around” in this postwar f 
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The House of Heywood, Worcester 4, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes Since 1864 














| Want to Meet a Nice Big Family 


Telephone workers make up a big family—over 575,000 in the 
ft Bell System. 


They are your friends and neighbors and they aim to be nice 
people to meet and know and do business with. 


WH, . You'll find them everywhere. For the Telephone Company is 
mainly a local business, multiplied by the many localities it 
serves, and operated by home-town people. 


We’re proud of our telephone family. You can be too. 





1864 BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











“Just this much ,.. you'd be using a 
whip instead of an accelerator if it 
hadn’t been for research.” 


“I'd call that ‘progress, Mister... not 
research.” 


“Same thing. Look ... you’ve been 
driving this taxi in the toughest traffic 
in the world, for five years, and it’s 
still going strong. Do you think the 
old-time cabs could have taken such a 
beating?” 

“No Sir! They sure build these babies 


good, all right. But where’s the ‘re- 
search’ come in?” 


“Well, they didn’t get good all by 
themselves. Some pretty deep thinking 
and plenty of experimenting had to 





“Research? 


... What's that got to do 
with drivin’ a Cab?” 





be done to make them good. For in- 
stance, as they increased the power and 
speed, they found that ordinary metals 
couldn’t take it...so new alloys had 
to be developed.” 


“Yeah, come to think of it... with 
more power under the hood, you need 
tougher metals.” 


“Right! That’s why they took metals 
and alloyed them with Nickel .. . to 
give you a more rugged transmission 
and drive shaft, stronger steering 
knuckles, long-wearing brake-drums 
...and ascore of other improved parts. 
All more dependable because they’re 
made from better metals... strong, 
tough Nickel Alloys. So you see re- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


© 1946, T. 1. N. Co, 


New York 5, N.Y. 


search has made Nickel your friend... 
Your Unseen Friend.” 


“‘Friend’ is right, Mister ... this hack 
is always on the go.” 


“And so is research... it never 
stops. They’re working today... and 
every day... to give you an even better 
car tomorrow.” 


* * * 


In the car you ride, and in countless 
other ways, Nickel and Nickel research 
are serving you. From the Nickel in 
your watch to the Nickel in your gleam- 
ing metal sink... this versatile metal 
is Your Unseen Friend. It’s as much 
a part of your daily life as the five-cent 
piece in your pocket, 


Niekel 


FRADE MARK 


... Your Unseen Friend 





Newsweck, Scptember 9, 1946, Volume XXVIII, No, 11. Newsweek is published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, 4 
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The kid with a four-leaf clover 


He’s one of one million, seven hundred 
thousand 4-H members—junior citizens 
with a job to do, a will to learn, and an 
answer for that old question, “What’s 
the younger generation coming to?” 


They could tell you about the boy — 
with a single calf as a start — who built 
a flourishing dairy business and a 
$20,000 stake by the time he reached 
eighteen. Or the girl who sewed 241 
garments while she “grew up”! 

Behind such youngsters is a four- 
leaf clover symbol which signifies head, 
heart, hands, health. It’s the emblem 
of the 4-H Club, and to young folks on 
farms everywhere, it brings something 
far more than luck. It brings them 
equipment for living. 


They set their own goals—be it 
home decoration or higher milk pro- 
duction — and discover the thrill of 
bettering them. Under the guidance of 
local club leaders and county extension 
agents, they keep records of costs, 
labor, results. They compare notes at 
meetings — share ideas, show others. 


But the real value of 4-H Club work 
is not to be reckoned in immediate re- 
sults. It lies in the development of new 
leaders for the nation’s future. We at 
National Dairy are proud to salute 
those who choose dairying as a life’s 
endeavor, especially now when greater 
milk production is a challenging need. 
Here is opportunity for Youth in towns 
and cities, too. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ‘ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


















It takes Science, Planning, 
Experience and Equipment 
to give you perfect 


Vegetables for freezing 
must be PLANNED 
before they are PLANTED 
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YORK Continuous FAST FREEZER 
that will bring THIS SUMMER to 
your dinner table NEXT WINTER 


YORK equipment is today processing 
more than half of the nation’s frozen 
foods. And, as the advantages of this 
newer, faster, automatic freezing unit 


become known, more and more of 
America’s quality food packers are 
turning to quick freezing for their top 


grades of produce. 


QUALITY CONTROL is assured 
-through quick freezing action that 
glazes the wet product, insuring 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 WZ 


against loss of quality in freezing and 
storage...flexible freezing cycle permits 
timing of operations to the exact re- 
quirements of the crop being processed 
...automatic operation means complete 
sanitation since the product is un- 
touched by human hands. 


EFFICIENT OPERATION is as- 
sured through complete hydraulic action 
that means smooth action with a mini- 
mum of wear and tear... compactness 

















































How It Works 


In the center illustration the York 
Continuous Fast Freezer is shown 
processing peas in bulk. 

After blanching, grading, cool- 
ing, washing, and inspecting, the 
peas float down the flume line at 
the extreme left and spill onto the 
sieve-bottomed freezer trays. The 
filled tray moves to the right un- 
der a plow that spreads the peas 
evenly on the tray. Still wet, the 
peas enter the insulated freezing 
chamber and the freezing column 
where they are quickly glazed 
with a thin coat of ice. Here, a 
hydraulic lift raises the tray six 
inches in the column, where it is 
held in position until the lift de- 
scends and rises again with the 
next tray, pushing the first tray 
further up the column which 
holds 40 trays in all. 

As the 41st tray enters the 
freezing column, the top tray is 
pushed off the top of the stack 
onto the discharge conveyor track. 
Arms of the dump mechanism 
pick up the tray and empty it by 
slamming it down against the 
edge of the breaker bin. It is then 
swung back below the level of 
the discharge conveyor where it 
slides down the return ramp by 
gravity, ending up on the loading 
conveyor for a return trip. 

As the frozen peas tumble down 
the inclined breaker bin, they pass 
onto gravity hoppers from which 
they are packaged and sent to 
storage. 

In the case of peas, each tray 
has remained in the cold air blast 
of the freezing column for 51 
minutes, a tray being added and 
one removed every 77 seconds. At 
this rate, the double column unit 
illustrated will process 7500 
pounds per hour. 











is seen in the fact that the vertical 
freezing column, occuping 16 square 
feet of floor space, provides the capac- 
ity of a 100 foot belt 4 feet wide...hot 
gas defrosting, often called “lunch-hour 
defrosting,” is so rapid that the freez- 
ing column need not be unloaded. 


And, of the utmost importance to 
everyone, the fact of full automatic 
action means lower prices for topgrade 
frozen foods. York Corporation, York,Pa. 























In some quarters, the idea is around that man- 
agement knows nothing of the problems of the 
employee down the line. 


Management, according to this theory, is way 
up there, and employees are way down here, 


But the facts are otherwise, 


In a recent study of 50 of the largest businesses* 
in America, the starting wages of the 143 men 
who are now top management were carefully 
analyzed. 


One man started work for $1.50 a week—11 
others for less than $5 a week. 43 others got 
less than $10 a week, 81 others between $10 and 


IN AN IVORY TOWER? 


*Based upon an analysis of assets in the years immediately preceding the war. 


DOES MANAGEMENT SIT 


$25. Only 7 received more than $25—the high- 
est paid getting $69.23 a week. 


The average starting wage of all 143 was $13.40 
a week. 


Isn't it reasonable to believe that when a man 


arts a the bottom ofthe ladder, working 60 


hours a week for $13.40, he knows the feel of 
the rungs all the way up? 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare 
or the public welfare. 
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N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 































Styled for Going Places! 
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TexACO FIRE‘CHIEF casount with superior FIRE-POWER 


y ee Fire-Chief wraps up the desirable gasoline qualities 
in one smart package. Its superior Fire-Power combines 

fast starting, quick warm-up, smoothness and alertness 

with all-around dependability and economy 


for fine performance. At Texaco Dealers everywhere. 


























where you get... 
SKY CHIEF FIRE-CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK ; | amie 
GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION ' COMPANY 
TUNE IN 








... Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring James Melton. See newspapers for time and stations. 





Why so many 
MEN make 
Listerine a 
“must” every week. 





They jolly well know that infectious dan- 
druff is nothing to fool with... . that it is 
prevalent and contagious . . . and that 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage is a 


wonderful precaution against it, and a 
tested treatment as well. 


NO MESS ...NO SALVES 


Why don’t you get started yourself? Re- 
member, those unsightly flakes and scales 
may be symptoms of infectious dandruff. 

You'll like the treatment. It’s so easy, 
so effective, so cooling, and so refreshing. 
No mess. No fuss. No salves or sticky 
lotions. You will be amazed, too, to see 
how quickly telltale flakes and scales 
begin to disappear. 


KILLS “BOTTLE BACILLUS” 


And here’s the important thing to re- 
member: Listerine Antiseptic kills mil- 
lions of the stubborn “bottle bacillus” 
(Pityrosporum ovale), the ugly little 


Infectious Dandruf?,..LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC... QUICK! 







“bug” that many dermatologists say is a 
causative agent of infectious dandruff. 


This week, when you wash your hair, 
es try Listerine Antiseptic with massage. 
Remember, this is the treatment, used 
twice a day in clinical tests, that brought 
complete disappearance of, or marked 
improvement in, symptoms of dandruff to 
76% of dandruff sufferers within a month. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE “BOTTLE BACILLUS” (P. ovate) 


This is the stubborn germ 
that so many dermatolo- 
gists call a causative agent 
of infectious dandruff. 
Listerine Antiseptic kills 
it readily. Listerine is the 
same antiseptic that has 
been famous for over 60 


years in the field of oral 
hygiene. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
We couldn’t find an apartment because we 
had a child; were forced to live in a huge, 
six-room, broken-down house and go in debt 
for furniture the first thing. Had our rent 
doubled upon release of the OPA. Were 
refused a GI loan for a house because we 
lacked a down payment (all our resources 
had been used up in the past year trying to 
meet the rising cost of living). And were 
offered a piece of steak by a butcher at 
double its regular price (which we refused ). 

We aren’t the only ex-service couple with 
children (we have two now) going through 
these ordeals . .. I wonder how much people 
would change again if our country was once 
more at war and the boys went off to fight 
for them! It would be “our” boys again and 
“let’s do all we can for them” and kick them 
in the teeth as soon as it’s over. 

Mrs. B. K. HuMBLE 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Make Shift 


In answer to Mrs. Grey Ableman of 
Spokane, Wash., whose letter in NEWSWEEK 
for Aug. 19 appeals for “three yards of 
cotton material to make my poor husband 
a nightgown.” 

I have a solution which worked very well 
in my own family and would like to pass 
the idea on for her use. Mother had two 
double-bed sheets which were torn slightly. 
Now my Dad has two of the best-looking 
night shirts you have ever seen. 

Besides the fact that there is enough 
material for either long or short sleeves, it 
is the softest material she will find. 

My compliments to my Dad and to Mr. 
Ableman for sticking to their guns and 
demanding night shirts. 

M.L. F. 

Goodyear, Ariz. 


@ ... Will you kindly forward these three 
yards of our cotton cloth with our com- 
pliments to your distressed reader. 
Exviis H. WILMER 
PRESIDENT 
Henry Glass & Co. 
New York City 
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Youngest Senators 


... In the Aug. 26 issue you discuss the 
La Follettes and you say: “Young Bob: 
Senator 1925-46, who inherited his father’s 
seat at the minimum age of 30, youngest 
since 1806.” 

If you will look up the record you will 
find that John H. Eaton of Tennessee was 
born on June 18, 1790, and became a 
United States Senator on Sept. 5, 1818, 
when he was 28 and two months. 

E. E. Patron 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


There were two cases before La Follette 
in which a senator has occupied the office at 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Aballis strong 
all over... 


It has no weakest point. It is 
Nature’s favorite, strongest form. 








New Departure Ball Bearings put 
this principle to work. Their tough, 
forged steel balls and races lick fric- 
tion, carry heavier loads and assure 
precise positioning of moving parts. 


This, plus original thinking, has 
made New Departure the world’s 
greatest ball bearing maker. 









“Nothing rolls like a ball” 


EW DEPARTURE 


World's Greatest 
Ball Bearing Maker 








NEW DEPARTURE 


* Division of GENERAL MOTORS * BRISTOL, CONN. * Branches in DETROIT, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cie 











Orchestra, Sundays 4:30 P.M 














“Honest, | only want to know how 
long you’ve been in business.” 


“Well, if you insist. I started out with 
a little hat shop back in 1917, My, I 
was proud of that dingy place!” 


“Dingy? Oh, I guess you didn’t have 
much lighting then, did you?” 
“Just one small, dim lamp bulb. But 
nowadays we know what good 
lighting means. In fact, I just had 
the electric company's experts over 
to improve the lighting in my store 

and windows,” 
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“A nice boost for the electric com- 
pany. But what of this ‘govern- 
ment electricity’ we hear about?” 


“Not for me! I'll bet ‘government 
electricity’ costs more money in the 
long run. ... Besides, the govern- 
ment has no more place in the elec- 
tric business than it has in mine.” 


EGRRERE 


@ Enjoy ““THE SUMMER ELECTRIC HOUR,”’ 
Jamison, Bob Shanley, The Sportsmen and Robert Armbruster’ s 
., Eastern Daylight Time, CBS, 
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“1 agree—but tell me your reason.” 


“All right — suppose the government 
decided to compete with me. It could 
undersell me, because it pays little 
or no taxes. I'd go out of business 
and the government would lose a 
taxpayer. Right?” 











said successful Eva Douds of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
(From an actual interview with Miss Douds.) 





“Doesn’t that make your electric 
bills pretty steep, Miss Douds?” 


“I wouldn't call a few cents’ increase 
‘steep'—especially since electricity 
is the smallest item on my books. 
And, believe me, I get a lot more 


electricity for my money than I did 
back in 1917! Better service, too.” 


“Yes, and —” 


“— who makes up that loss in taxes? 
You and I! So, you see nobody 
gains when government goes into 
business. That is, nobody but those 
who want government to own all 
business. And let's not get on that 
subject — or I'm apt to scream!” 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 
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There is drama in the life of freight cars. To 
the average person they: may look no more 
impressive than painted boxes on wheels. 


But there is good steel in them and strong timber, 
And they are designed and built by experienced 
engineers and craftsmen to doajob... to haul 
anything anywhere rails run, 

Today they may be on lonely sidings; 
tomorrow they will be parked beside the hum- 


ming assembly lines of America’s greatest 
industries. 


“Peanuts” may be the manifest today; to- 
morrow they will be speeding across the country 
loaded with rare products from distant lands. 
But whatever their load, they rush on and on and 
on. Over mountains, across canyons, through 
snowdrifts, steaming swamps, scorching deserts 
or down long valleys beside quiet streams. 
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WHERE DO YOU 
WANT IT? 


But whether their job is tough or pleasant, 
dull or romantic, they do it well... because 
they are designed for it, built for it, and main- 
tained for it. 

The Norfolk and Western has thousands of 


modern freight cars. Some of them are yours — 
built to do your job. Where do you want them? 


N. & W. representatives are located in most prin- 
cipal cities — call or write them for traffic suggestions. 
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RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








Dreams are made of solid stuff 





A father's hope of security for his family depends on fast, 
economical shipping for his farm or factory produce. 


A kid’s chances for a college education may rest on the 
transportation facilities that make his home community 
flourish. 


The development of almost every human dream, in one 
way or another, is nourished from that great root-system of 
the nation ... the railroads. 


Delivering Dreams Is 


No other form of transport is big enough, broad enough, 





close enough to your home and your everyday life, to do 
the job so well. 








American Car and Foundry Company, in making better, 
more advanced railway equipment, is helping bring swifter, 
surer delivery of your dreams. To implement more efficient 
railroading we are contributing superb streamliners, new 
coaches of unprecedented comfort, freight and refrigerator 
cars of revolutionary new design, sturdy tank cars, super- 
efficient mine cars—even the incredibly tough, long-lived 
railroad wheels that help cut the cost of making dreams 
come true! 
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At the eleven plants of the American Car and Foundry 
Company, we're working with our eyes on the future, and 
our feet on the ground. We're proud to provide equipment 
for the underlying power that is responsible for delivering 
so many of your dreams, that brings advancement for 


140,000,000 Americans. For today it’s truer than ever 
that — 


Progress rides on rails! 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York »* Chicago « St. Louis * Cleveland * Washington 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
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"*Cutler-Hammer did it again” 


Electrical maintenance men are 
probably the world’s toughest crit- 
ics. To them, engineering features 
are just so many “claims” until they 
are proved in service. And it takes 
a whale of a lot of proving to win a 
nod of approval, not to mention 
their open admiration. 


These facts make your selection 
of trouble-free safety switches as 
simple as working out a clean sweep 
in yesterday’s races. Just ask your 
electrical maintenance man about 
the “new” Cutler-Hammer Safety 
Switch. 


Five years ago, when this switch 
first appeared, he too probably had 


his tongue in his cheek when we 
talked about ‘‘heat-proof’’ construc- 
tion and what it meant to safety 
switch performance and dependa- 
bility. Now he must know the an- 
swer. Ask him. ° 
We like hard-to-convince practical 
men. Especially when they say, 
‘*“Cutler-Hammer engineering did it 
again. Make mine Cutler-Hammer.”’ 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CUTLER HAMMER 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
or below the minimum age of 30. Henry 
Clay was seated in 1806 at 29 and John 
H. Eaton, on Nov. 16, 1818, at 28. Inci- 
dentally, even the Senate did not remember 


‘the Eaton case when it was reviewing the 


election of Rush D. Holt in 1934. Holt 
waited to take his seat until he reached 
his 30th birthday on June 19, 1935. 


oof 


Aqui Se Habla Espanol 


In a story on the Dominican Republic 
earthquake in the Aug. 19 issue of News- 
WEEK you reported the incident of an old 
man in Matanzas expressing the gratitude 
of the town to a United States Navy relief 
party by shouting: “Thanks Sefor Truman!” 

Of course, the old man may have said 
just that. Most of those islanders are famil- 
iar with the Spanish word “senor”; but the 
use of it would not come naturally to these 
French-speaking people. 

So—I still believe it’s a phony. 

Geo. B. Hits 

Highland Park, Mich. 


What French-speaking people, Mr. Hills? 
Matanzas is a Dominican town. The people 
there speak Spanish. Youre thinking of 
Haiti, the other part of the Island of His- 
paniola, where they do speak French. 


Sal 


Suns by GE 


Do you suppose the General Electric com- 
pany realizes that the big new hydroelectric 


generators it made for the Russians look 
just like the rising-sun flag of the now extinct 





International 
A Jap sun rises from Russian power 


Japanese Empire? I touched up your picture 
of one (NEwswEEK, Sept. 2) with red, so 
you could see what I mean. 


F. OTAKA 
Brockton, Mass. 


The Trumans Are Coming! 


The July 29 Newsweek said: “Though 
Mr. Truman wasn’t planning to return home 
until just before the primary, his thoughts 
kept wandering back to Missouri. At his 
prodding, the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners found a residential street in North- 
west Washington to name Missouri Avenue, 
scrapping the historic name of Concord.” 

The Massachusetts Executive Council on 
Aug. 7 passed a protest resolve offered by 
Lt. Gov. Robert F. Bradford, GOP candidate 
for Governor. Numerous prominent citizens 
of historic Concord, Mass., some of whose 
ancestors “fired the shot heard round the 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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The demand for De Soto is so great that 
in spite of all our efforts some delay 
may be necessary before your dealer 
can make delivery to you. But if you 
do have to wait, you'll be glad you did! 


§ scl 10 say IC DENS again? SEW 





*Based on a survey among 1941-42 De Soto owners, 


































Just a second, please! Before you 
toss that cap away, look inside it. 
See that disc of aluminum foil? 
You have spotted a product whose maker wants to keep 
quality intact . . . the better to please you. 

It’s something you find on good malt and carbonated 
beverages. The aluminum foil “‘spot” makes certain 
that you get every whit of original flavor and sparkling 
clarity. The beverage has touched nothing but glass 
and aluminum since it was bottled. Neither of them 
can possibly change it in any way. 

You will be interested to know that quality-conscious 
bottlers of all kinds of things . . . for your table, 
medicine chest, vanity, and “private stock”. . . use 
Alcoa Aluminum to seal their products. Alcoa Alumi- 
num has a way of keeping things as they ought to be 
» «. the way you like them. 

A word to packagers. Feel free to draw on Alcoa’s 
wealth of information about foil, closures, containers, 
collapsible tubes, labels, or any other form of alumi- 
num when you are seeking a better package. 

Sales offices in leading cities. ALUMINUM ComPANy 
oF America, 1735 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
world,” protested vigorously to local and 
metropolitan newspapers. 

Washington does well to have a Plymouth 
Circle, a Plymouth Street, a Harvard Street, 
a Massachusetts Avenue . .. I agree with 
Lieutenant Governor Bradford that had it 
not been for what transpired in these his- 
toric places there might never have been a 
state of Missouri or the office of President. 

My tes StTanpisH III 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Changeling 

I was interested to read in the paragraph 
headed “Movie Lines” (Periscope) in your 
issue of July 29 that “Shushella Shkari von 
Lang, the British-Turkish actress who has co- 
starred several times 
with the British star 
James Mason, will 
be seen with Tyrone 
Power in Twentieth 
Century - Fox’s “The 
Razor’s Edge” .. . 

I have never heard 
of the lady but good 
luck to her! 


JAMES Mason 
Hertsford, England. 


She used her real 
name, Vanessa Isa- 
bella Keyes, at the 
time she worked 
with you in the Gaumont-British picture 
“Terror House” five years ago, Mr. Mason. 
Remember her now? 


on 


Not a Southerner, Suh 


Just received your Aug. 19 issue and 
turning through it ran across the beautiful 
picture of Jefferson’s Memorial . . . 

We 40,000,000 Southerners thank you 
for printing this wonderful photo. It re- 
minds us that we belong in the part of our 
nation which has always and will continue 
to furnish great statesmen who are willing 
to give their everything in the defense and 
preservation of Southern Democracy. 

Wonder if you could give us the date 
that this memorial was completed and by 
whom it was suggested? 


CHARLES CRENSHAW 


Actress von Lang 


Shreveport, La. 


The Jefferson Memorial was suggested 
by a New York congressman, the late John 
J. Boylan. It was completed in 1942. 


yaa 


Hearts Across the Sea 

Sometimes we see signs in the press here 
that isolationist newspapers in America are 
returning to their old policy of blaming Brit- 
ain for everything, especially such matters 
as the current trouble in Palestine. 

I for one hope that the United Kingdom 
and the United States always get on well 
together . . . If there are causes for recrimi- 
nation America should quite certainly have 
full reports on what is going on in our 
divorce courts now. 

Recently judges in the cities of Birming- 
ium, Leeds, and Manchester were dissolv- 
ig marriages at the rate of one every three 
to seven minutes. The Daily Mail acknowl- 


(Continued on Page 22) 














because you get the 
best-looking Shaves 
any man ever had ! 


ARP 


You feel SHARE 


because Gillette Blue 
Blades give you the 
quickest, most refresh- 
ing shaves of your life! 


ARP 
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when you buy 
— Blue —— 
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edges ever honed, 
becauSe you get more 
shaves per blade and 


Gillette 


Blue Blades 


with the sHARPEST edges ever honed! 


Copyright, 1946, by Gillette Safety Razor Companyp 














GILLETTE'S CAVALCADE OF SPORTS presents 
the major boxing event of the week every Friday night over 
American Broadcasting Company stations coast to coast 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston 6, Mass, 















































“Come down off Asia, Willie. 
It’s time for geography lesson.” 


Willie may not be sitting on top of the 
world yet, but it’s a good bet that he 
hasn’t a seat to himself if conditions 
in his school are like those in many. 

This overcrowding in schools is but 
one phase of the difficult educational 
problem. There are not enough schools, 
or teachers, to go around, Seven 
million children between the ages of 
five and seventeen are not now in 
school. 

Financially, too, the problem is seri- 
ous. Only 790 schools in the whole 
country — as much as $6,000 a 
year hd classroom. Yet 1,674 schools 
spend less than $100 per year per class- 
room. This means that teachers’ sal- 
aries and equipment are woefully 
inadequate. 

Rand M¢€Nally has experienced more 
than half a century of close association 


with American schools by supplying 
them with maps, globes, books, etc. 
Through this association they are well 
aware of the many problems facing 
schools and the people concerned with 
their administration. These difficulties 
are increasing in the postwar period. 
The need for understanding x a is 
even greater than before. 

We Americans are proud of our 
status as the best-educated nation in 
the world. But this is obviously not 
enough when we realize that, of the 
adults twenty-five years of age or over, 
3,000,000 have never gone to school at 
all; over 10,000,000 have not completed 
the fourth grade. The future is up to 
you. Why not inquire into your local 
school financial situation? Your inter- 
est may make a very real difference to 
your own and other children. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


1856—Our 90th Yoar—1946 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books + Road Maps Travel Folders « Tickets 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
edged that “it was usually the same story— 
happiness wrecked through war conditions.” 

With this in mind I wonder if American 
women shouldn’t always remember that it 
was the British marriages that were wrecked, 
not the American ones. 

Mrs. DorEEN ATKINSON 

Brighton, Sussex 
Festival in German 

Why don’t magazines ever look up any- 
thing in the dictionary? In the story on the 
Salzburg Festival (NEwsweex, Aug. 12) you 
use the German word Festspiele in the plural 
and then switch immediately to the English 
and call it the Salzburg Festival in the singu- 
lar. A little consistency, please! 


HERMAN SCHMIDT 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


A little research—and Mr. Schmidt would 
have found that “Cassell’s New German 
Dictionary (Funk & Wagnalls) says: “Salzburg 
—festival, die Salzburger Festspiele (pl).” 


An Edgerton Original 


My son Edgerton, 11, always has been an 
avid reader of your magazine, particularly 
the Medicine, Movies, and Transition de- 
partments. The other night, after the little 
fellow had gone to bed, I discovered he 
had interested himself in your Art depart- 
ment, as witness this photograph of his 
version of Hartley’s “End of Storm” (Aug. 
26). I think he can draw as well as most of 
the artists whose work yoy use. Don’t you? 


Nancy J. MASEFIELD 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 


Not quite. 
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“End of Storm”—by Edgerton ... 








... after the Hartley original 
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stands General Motors—the leader from 
every conceivable standpoint. And at the 
top of the General Motors quality list 
stands Cadillac—the world-wide symbol 
of all that is fine and distinguished in an 
automobile. It took forty-four years of 








conscientious effort to bring the present 
model Cadillac into being .. . forty-four 
years of progressive engineering, ever- 
and cumulative 
experience. In no other way could it have 
been produced. For like every other 


finer craftsmanship, 


superior creation, a superb motor car is 


a development—the sum of a long series 
of progressive advancements. That is 
why there is not—and never can be— 
another car like Cadillac. For no other 
motor car is built against such a back- 
ground of quality—and experience. 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION ~* GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «x 








1. Vignette 


3. Furnish , 

















C] Serap from a paper cutter 
C) Mixture of paper stock ingredients 
L) A glossy coating used in printing 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper 


2. Hell Box 


C] Burnished edge of a halftone 
C] Artist’s reducing glass 


L] Soft, etched-away edge of a halftone 


4. Trufect 





ANSWERS 


1 Vignette is the edge of a half- 
tone re-etched until it fades out 
softly. For beautiful halftone repro- 
duction, fine printers prefer the re- 
silient body, smooth surface and 
controlled ink affinity of lustrous 
Levelcoat. 


? Hell Box to a printer, means a 

receptacle for metal waste. 
“Waste” is a word which has no 
association with paper when Level- 
coat is used. For Sine is recog- 
nized for its superior runability — 
gets more effective impressions out 
of every ream or roll, 


3 Furnish is the mixture of paper 
ingredients in stock suspension, 
a cardinal factor in paper quality. 


4 Trufect is the finest quality grade 
of Kimberly-Clark Levelcoat 
printing paper. Amazingly uniform 
from ream to ream, TRUFECT pro- 
vides a clear, rich medium for more 
effective printing. 





Free! An intriguing Quiz Book with 
2+ more questions to test your word 
knowledge of paper and_ printing. 
Write for your copy today. 








ry . . 
C] Type of anastigmatic camera lens 
C] Color-corrective filter 
L) Name of an ultra-quality printing paper 


and Printing 


C] Linotype melting pot 
C] Receptacle for waste printing metal 
() Pulp mixer used in paper making 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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en Poe Your J NFORMATION 


YEARLY REPORT: Kibitzing on NeEws- 
WEEK'S annual advertising sales meeting 
last week, we heard a lot of speeches 
about the top 700,000 families in Amer- 
ica. It soon developed that those 700,000 
plus are Newsweek readers. As in all —_ 
publishing sales conclaves, plenty of fig- 
ures and statistics were used to illustrate 
quality of readership. For instance, in the 
first quarter of 46 you NEwswEEK read- 
ers bought $450,000 worth of phonograph 
records and traveled 610,000,000 miles 
More than 65 per cent of you own your 
own homes, in which the head of the 
house spends an average of two hours and 


25 

















42 minutes reading this magazine. Inci- 
dentally, since you've used about 25 sec- 
onds reading this so far, we'll skip other 


figures and let you get along 
with the rest of the magazine. 


DON’T SEND MONEY! We 
are frantically trying to stay out 
of the hair-tonic business. Ever 
since the story of Slav Youcheff 
and his “3 out of 5” scalp salve 
appeared in the Aug. 26 issue, 
weve been counting money 
like bank tellers and carefully 
sending it back to readers. A 
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Hirsute Department has been established 
to handle the rush of letters and wires, 
which now total more than 1,000. Serious- 
ly, please do Not send any 
more checks and money orders 
to Newsweek. Send them to 
Mr. Youcheff, c/o McLaran 
Products Co., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Naturally 
we are unable to assume any 
responsibility for the effective- 
ness or noneffectiveness of his 
product. We merely reported 
the news and other data con- 
cerning the new enterprise, 
hardly realizing that thousands with thin- 
ning thatches would get in our hair over 
the whole thing. 

CONTINENTAL: Henry McNulty is vis- 
iting the United States for the first time 
in six years, five of which were spent in 
travel around Africa and Europe for the 
United Press. Now manager of NEws- 
WEEK’s European Editions, McNulty soon 
will return to his Paris headquarters and. 
a permanent home, at last. He appreciates 
the opportunity to see, on one hand, the 
process of France’s rise from second world 
war ruins, and, on the other, the growth 
and development of a new publishing 
venture—NEwsweEEk-Continental. He fig- 
ures it’s an interesting way to make a 
living. 


CLIP-DESK TEN-STRIKE: We were 
scooped by Esquire Magazine in telling 
the success story of two NewsWEEK alum- 


mae, Betty Blke and Joan Marlowe, They 
left our newspaper 
clipping desk two 


years ago to start 
their own Theater 
Information Bulletin. . 7 
Now their business “4 
of supplying each 4 \ 
week the latest the- 
atrical dope about plays on Broadway, on 
the road, or in production is booming. 
When we called to congratulate them on 
the Esquire story, Miss Blake said the 
idea of being their own bosses first came 
to them in the days when they had to 
come in here very early to start the news- 
ticker machines. Now they can come to 
work at any time. But there’s a lemon in 
it. They have to work half the night. 


oe 






THE COVER: Standing before the ancient 
Temple of Jupiter Olympia in Athens, an 
Evzone in traditional costume symbolizes 
the spirit of Greece, which voted this 
week to return to its traditional monarchy. 
Pictured by Black Star, the soldier is a 
rugged representative of the only Balkan 
nation not under Russian influence. For 
details on the role the United States is 
playing in keeping Greece “in front of 
the Iron Curtain,” see page 46. 
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The Fifteen Frowning Boys! 
by Mr. Friendly 


(READING TIME: LIKE A WINK) 


Mr. Flick felt himself being dragged into court 
By a small boy who looked amazingly like his son Willie. 
He stared at the Judge and the Judge was Willie too... 
So was the Prosecutor .. . 
And seated in the Jury Box were twelve frowning Willies! 





JUDGE: (Pointing accusing finger) Mr. Flick, we find you guilty 
of gambling with Willie’s future! ... Right Jury? 

JURY: Right! 

JUDGE: You may have a smash up on September 2nd at nine 
a.m.... Your house may burn up July 4th... Or you 
may get sued if someone trips on 
your front steps in twenty 

minutes! 













PROSECUTOR: Hear that, Jury? ... in twenty 
minutes all the money this 
man saved for Willie's 
education may be gone. 
JuRY: (Weeping) Poor Willie... Poor Willie! 
PROSECUTOR: This careless man doesn’t even think 
enough of his fine little boy (blushes modestly ) 
to safeguard his interests with insurance! 
JUDGE: Fiendish! frightful! ... 1 sentence you, Thomas Q. 
Flick, to ten thousand sleepless nights . . . 





“Willie! Willie!” cried Mr. Flick in his sleep. Willie raced to his Father’s room. 
“It’s all a mistake Judge,” said Mr. Flick, “I'm going to Mr. Friendly right now . . . to get complete 
protection through American Mutual for all fifteen of you boys!” 
Fifteen!’ said Willie in a puzzled voice. Then being a sensible lad 
he emptied a pitcher of water on his Father’s head. 





Important! ... American Mutual protects 2 million American families... \\}? 
Provides complete coverage of health, property, income... Gives you the \ : 
opportunity to save 20%-—one fifth—on premiums! Send for your free \ 
copy of the illustrated 26-page All American Plan today! Write: \ 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, % 
Department A-60, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


a 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL 


the first American liability insurance company 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Missourians in Washington now are 
classified in one of two groups, anti- or 
pro-Snyder. The President himself heads 
the pro-Snyder group and Hannegan the 
opposition . . . To help protect the country 
against possible surprise attack from 
high-speed rockets, the Army is develop- 
ing missiles with “thermophile” noses— 
weapons attracted by the heat which 
rocket missiles generate . . . Solicitor Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath has his resigna- 
tion in. He’s a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for senator in Rhode 
Island. Governor Arnall of Georgia is 
heavily backed as his successor . . . John 
Small is ready to resign as head of the 
Civilian Production Administration and 
has suggested a transfer of the CPA’s 
functions to other agencies . . . Despite 
weekly reports that Assistant State Secre- 
tary Braden will resign shortly, he is now 
expected to remain in his job at least 
until after November. 


Income-Tax Crackdown 


You can expect a new series of crack- 
downs soon on income-tax evaders. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau now has a large 
staff of newly trained investigators at 
work on thousands of cases where fraud is 
suspected. Several big names are in- 
volved. 


Atomic Scientists’ Plea 


It hasn’t been publicized, but military 
censorship suppressed a pre-Hiroshima 
petition to President Truman from a 
group of Chicago and Oak Ridge scien- 
tists, urging that the bomb not be used 
as a weapon until the Japanese had been 
given a clear warning or until a demon- 
stration of its devastating power had been 
made. The petition was held up by the 
Army, which regarded it as a violation 
of topmost security regulations, and it 
never reached the President. 


Trivia . 

During the war a Pan American Air- 
ways agent who had a Lisbon bank 
account was requested by the OSS to de- 
posit there $100,000 in OSS funds and 


turn over to the organization a book of 
signed, blank checks. He did, and for 


some time his checks came back to him 
from strange places and stranger people. 
Now back in the U. S., he is looking for 
someone connected with government in- 
telligence who can help him out of diffi- 
culty. The OSS filled out $115,000 worth 
of checks and he wants to know who is 
going to repay the overdraft . . . The 
wartime dollar-a-year man in Washington 
has been replaced by a new creature of 
bureaucratic gobbledygook—The CWOC, 
pronounced“ Kwalk”—or Consultant With- 
out Official Compensation. He gets no 
salary at all but is reimbursed for neces- 
sary expenses. 
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Behind the Soviet Purge 


U. S. officials in the best position 
to judge fear they have confirma- 
tion that the Soviet Government has 
made up its mind that capitalism 
must be destroyed if Communism is 
to live. They have just completed a 
detailed study of the facts and back- 
ground of the spreading purges 
within Russia. Their findings: 

Soviet policy now is in the hands 
of—or at least the top policy de- 
cision has been made in favor of— 
those who take the line that (1) 
internationally Communism and 
capitalism cannot exist in the same 
world and (2) internally those who 
deviate even slightly from this offi- 
cial ideology must be eliminated. 
This tightening and hardening pat- 
tern was reflected in Litvinoff’s dis- 
missal. It also was clearly evident in 
the purges of Leningrad intellec- 
tuals and Ukrainian party members 
—and soon will be noted in a house- 
cleaning within the Red Air Force. 
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Trends Abroad 


British Army code experts are worried 
about their cipher systems because the 
Jewish Agency in Palestine is suspected 
either of having broken some coded 
messages or of mysteriously obtaining 
decoded versions that could be used in 
breaking top-secret British ciphers . . . 
To stop the flood of resignations and keep 
its key employes, UNRRA has adopted 
a bonus-incentive plan. Any émploye 
whose services are required and who does 
not resign before the end of the year 
will get a bonus when UNRRA winds 
up ... The scheduled Rio de Janeiro 
Conference of Foreign Ministers can be 
marked off for this year. The present 
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diplomatic schedule is too full for any 
more big meetings. Moreover, the Argen- 
tine situation is still an obstacle . . . Rus- 
sians on the Far Eastern Commission 
want control of Japanese foreign trade 
taken away from General MacArthur and 
the Allied Supreme Command and turned 
over to a separate inter-Allied agency to 
be set up for the purpose. 


Moscow and the Arabs 


Middle East reports indicate the Krem- 
lin is making considerable headway in 
its campaign to’win over the Arabs to 
its side against the U.S. and Britain. 
Diplomatic observers paraphrase Mos- 
cow’s basic, long-term argument in ap- 
pealing to the Arabs: “Your interests and 
ours are identical. All we want, as far as 
you are concerned, is to keep the Amer- 
icans and British away from our borders. 
Arab independence will serve this pur- 
pose admirably. We'll help you drive the 


U.S. and Britain out of the Arab world. 


Then the more indevendent you are, the 
better from our point of view.” Many 
Arab leaders are finding this argument 
convincing. 


Rumblings in Italy 


Concern is deepening in Washington 
and London over left-wing partisan riots 
in Northern Italy—cradle of Italian po- 
litical movements. Present worry is that 
Soviet diplomats may ask the powerful 
Italian Communist partv to withdraw 
from the five-partv coalition in Rome on 
the basis that the De Gasperi government 
is “irresponsible.” Such action might con- 
ceivably touch off Italian political up- 
heavals reminiscent of 1920, which finally 
ushered in “social reformer” Mussolini. 
However, veteran observers believe that 
if Italy should go totalitarian again, a 
new Duce would have the same _ pro- 
Soviet leanings as Marshal Tito. In this 
connection many Italians last week were 
impressed by the “easy indemnities” de- 
manded from the Tito government for the 
shooting down of American flyers. 


International Counterfeiters 


Phony American $50 bills are flooding 
Shanghai. Special U.S. investigators say 
the bills are the best counterfeits they’ve 
encountered. They don’t believe the bills 
were made in China but suspect they may 
be the work of German artisans operating 
in an international ring. Incidentally, an 
organization which recently deluged 
Southern Korea with counterfeit Korean 
currency has been broken up. The gang’s 
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equipment, including stolen Bank of 
Chosen plates, was found installed in 
the building which housed the Korean 


Communist headquarters. 


Russia’s Protégés 

Although Russia would like to gain 
United Nations membership for Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania, whose foreign 
ministers now are serving with the Soviet 
delegation at Paris, it has not broached 
the subject formally. Moscow has been 
warned that the U.S. and Great Britain 
would turn thumbs down on such a 
proposal. American diplomatic sources 
now admit privately that the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made a great mistake in 
the first place when he agreed to the 
admission of the Ukraine and Bvelo- 
Russia at the Yalta conference. His suc- 


cessors are determined not to make a 
similar error. 


Foreign Notes 


When UNRRA Chief La Guardia 
visited Kiev, a special concert was given 
for him which included Tchaikovsky's 
“1812 Overture,” omitting the ending, 
which rings in the old imperial Russian 
anthem. La Guardia complained: “What 
did you do that for? It ruins the whole 
thing” . 
Department’s chief of Western European 
affairs, is in Lisbon on a secret mission 
to swing a U.S. commercial air deal in 


the Azores... The AFL plans a vigorous 
campaign to organize Latin American 
labor as a check against the CIO's far- 
reaching Latin American Affairs Com- 
mittee... The British Army has selected 


remote sites in Central Australia for 
experiments with new  guided-missile 


weapons . . . The 1,900 press. passes 


issued for the Paris conference now 


must all carry photographs of the bearer. 


Recently fifteen intruders with press 
passes have been caught and barred from 
Luxembourg Palace. 





Rail Car Shortage 


Although production and distribution 
are threatened by the freight-car shortage, 
the U.S. continues to export cars at a 
rate of more than a thousand a month. 
The ODT, ICC, and CPA all are taking 
measures to get more rail hauling capac- 
ity, while the Commerce Department is 
aiding freight-car exports. Last year 14,- 
485 cars were shipped abroad, principally 
to Latin America, India, and Russia. The 
rate continues almost identical this year 
at 7,293 for the first six months, princi- 
pally to Latin American countries. 


Pricing Snag 

Manufacturers who bought freely dur- 
ing the OPA holiday, expecting to get 
price adjustments on end products made 
from higher-cost materials, may have a 
surprise in store for them. Current advices 
are that the OPA, in working out readjust- 
ments, will pay no attention to such in- 


. . Paul T. Culbertson, the State 





creased costs. However, where costs are 
up because of higher ceilings on raw 
materials, the OPA intends to adjust 
manufacturers’ ceilings. Relief will be 
afforded through (1) decontrol, (2) price 
adjustment on an industrywide basis, or 
(3) working out of plans whereby each 
manufacturer may determine his own 
ceiling based on recognized increased 
costs of raw materials within certain pre- 
scribed profit limits. 


Price Index Analysis 


Despite recent discussions, business 
economists hold there’s more to say about 
the widely proclaimed ‘government fig- 
ures showing that the 28 basic BLS com- 
modities rose 25% in a few days after OPA 
controls were removed in July. They 
point out that one-third of the rise in the 
index was accounted for by coffee, cocoa, 
silk, and shellac—not major items in the 
cost of living. The analysts also empha- 
size the silk-price “mystery.” Following 
Pearl Harbor the government took over 
the country’s silk stocks at $3.08 a pound 
but this year began releasing them at a 
considerable profit. At the first auction in 
February the silk price averaged $11.75 
a pound; at the next auction in July it was 
$7.46. The economists question not only 
the silk-price jump but also the reason for 
omitting the February price from the BLS 
index while recording the July price. Until 


July the old $3.08 figure had been carried 
in the index. Had the February price been 
included, the July silk quotation would 
have shown a 404% decline, instead of an 
increase of nearly 1504, 


Business Footnotes 


Some Federal Reserve Board econo: 


mists think that the developing residen- 
tial-building boom may collapse in twelve 


or fifteen months as a tesult of prices 
higher than the traffic will bear .. . OPA 
officials are so confident that price con- 
trols will be put back on dairy products 
that they won't abolish the agency’s 400- 
man dairy-price division . . . The Treas- 
ury, finding that sales of Savings Bonds, 
like any other commodity, slump when 
publicity lags, plans a booster campaign 


_ for November to funnel farm income, 


industrial paychecks, and the pennies of 
school children into government bonds 
... Watch for an OPA order decontrolling 
the price of silk clothing. Five million 
yards of silk cloth, the first shipment to 
be sent to the U.S. since before the war, 
is on its way from Japan. 





Movie Lines 


Put O’Brien is likely to get the title 
role in RKO’s film story of Father Dunne, 
the St. Louis priest who founded a home 
for newsboys . . . Recently discharged 
from the Royal Navy, 28-year-old Ronald 
Howard, who bears a striking resem- 
blance to his father, the late Leslie How- 
ard, will star in a British film production 
titled “While the Sun Shines” . . . Pro- 


ducer Hal Wallis has rented an entire 
Community—Cottonwood, Ariz.—for the 
location of his John Hodiak-Lizabeth 
Scott film, “Desert Town” . . . Joe Louis’s 
ex-wife, Marva Trotter, will make her 
debut as a movie star in “Boy! What a 
Girl,” the first of a dozen all-Negro 
productions planned by Herald Pictures 
... The longest film since the 228-minute 
“Gone With the Wind” will be Goldwyn’s 
“The Best Years of Our Lives,” scheduled 
to run three hours. 


Radio Notes 


Mutual is trying to line up Democratic 
Chairman Hannegan and Republican 
Chairman Reece for a rough-and-tumble 
political debate . . . In the hope of pro- 
viding a model for airways treatment 
of controversial subjects, the same net- 
work is presenting to the FCC a com- 
plete file of its Bilbo broadcast, together 
with the answering program arranged by 
Negro groups . . . The songwriter-singer 
Hoagy Carmichael is slated to have his 
own Sunday network show this fall on 
CBS .. . Billy Rose, the Broadway im- 
presario, is being considered by ABC as 
a possible network commentator in a fif- 
teen-minute show patterned on “Pitch- 
ing Horseshoes,” his newspaper column. 
. . . The production of FM radio sets 
will be stepped up considerably this 
fall. Main bottleneck at present is ma- 
terial for cabinets. 


Morgenthau's Memoirs 


Henry Morgenthau's book of memoirs, 
titled “The People's Treasury,” to .be 


published next year by Simon & Schus: 
ter, is based on probably the most de: 
tailed personal record of the New Dea 


~about a thousand numbered and in- 


dexed volumes of papers stored at his 
New York country estate. During his 


twelve years as Treasury Secretary, Mor- 
genthau kept a stenographic record of 
every official conversation, conference, 
and even telephone calls. Former as- 
sociates say this explains the strangely 
formal tone Morgenthau usually assumed 


when he picked up the phone. 


Book Notes 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is pre- 
paring a special volume for early 1947 
publication to be called “Ten Eventful 
Years,” covering events of 1937-46... 
John Roy Carlson, author of the exposé 
“Under Cover,” will bring out a new 
book in November. Titled “The Plotters,” 
it accuses organizations and persons of 
seeking to stir up racial and religious 
prejudices among returning servicemen 
and other groups in the U.S... . Heri- 
tage Press soon will issue a modern Eng- 
lish edition of Chaucer’s “The Canter- 
bury Tales,” with illustrations by Arthur 
Szyk... Allen W. Dulles, wartime OSS 
agent, is completing a book about the 
German underground, with which he 
worked from his headquarters in Switzer- 
land during the war. 
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The goose that lays the golden eggs 


is beginning to realize she is a goose 


SWASEY 
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HO created 50 million jobs in America? Who paid 

\4 wages so high that the poorest workman could affor' 
luxuries even the rich in other countries never had? Who paid 
for the research to develop new postwar products which could 


be providing greater prosperity than the world ever saw? 


American industry—spurred on by the chance for profit. 


It has paid more taxes, provided more jobs, paid higher 


‘wages, produced more goods at lower prices, developed more 


national security than any other system in any other time in 
any other part of the world. 


. 


Now this great force which has done all this for America 


is being treated by elements of government and labor as though 


it were an enemy. Industry is told what it must pay but govern- 
ment wants to decide what it can charge; industry managers 
who supply the brains to keep all business going are cut back 
and back in profit and the right to manage; a thousand regu- 
lations trip, hamstring and block business progress. The 
wonder is that American industry and those who own and 


manage it bother to keep on hoping and working. 


It might pay all of us who share in industry’s benefits (all 
129,999,000 of us) to examine the thousand or so who are try- 


ing to kill it. Regardless of their names, the accent is foreign. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Industrial production will smash records in the next few 
months. Already most ground lost in the postwar strikes period 
has been regained. 


Consumer income is back to the early 1945 level, guaranteeing 
a ready market for goods. A larger share of this income is going 
into necessities and less into luxuries and savings than last vear. 


Money in circulation stands near a new peak—about $28,500,- 
000,000. There has been a steady increase since last March. 
Bank deposits also are increasing. 


A serious shortage of boxcars is the principal limiting factor 
at the moment. It already is slowing up movement of indus- 
trial raw materials, processed and finished products. and 


foodstuffs. 


Plant shutdowns next winter due to lack of cars are torecast. 
Crop movements also will be delayed. 


Truman’s universal military trainmg plan probably will be 
revived when Congress returns next January. It was scrapped 
at the last session in favor of an extension of the Selective 
Service Act (see page 40). 


New rules governing distribution of building materials are 
designed primarily to facilitate completion before winter sets 
in of houses already started. Housing authorities will bear 
down hard on a campaign to get “starts” finished as soon as 
possible. 


Commercial and industrial construction is to be starved out 
until this objective is achieved. Only the most essential non- 
housing projects will be permitted to get materials. 


Black markets in lumber and other building materials will 
be objects of the next OPA crackdown. Textiles also are due 
for intensive investigation. 


Reported home sales to veterans at above-ceiling prices already 
are under investigation by the OPA, National Housing Ad- 
ministration, and Justice Department. 


Partition of Palestine is still possible despite opposition to the 
proposed division of the land by both Jews‘and Arabs. Truman 
has neither approved nor disapproved of partition and may, 
in the end, back this solution. 


Final agreement is not expected to emerge from the torth 
coming London meeting but groundwork for a solution may. 
The U.S. Government will not be officially represented at 
this meeting. However, it will follow the proceedings closely 
and probably take a hand unofficially. 


U.S. financial aid to Arab nations of the Middle East as a 
consolation prize for award of Palestinian territory to the Jews 
is a possibility. Truman’s Cabinet committee has recommended 
grants of $50,000,000 and loans of $250,000,000 for this 
purpose. 


Aid to Nationalist China in the form of loans, civilian and 
military goods. and military advice will be stepped up if the 


latest break between Chiang and the Communists develops 
into a full-dress civil war. 


Anglo-American cooperation is becoming so close that the 
foreign policies of Washington and London are practicalh 
identical, although the fiction of independence is still main 
tained. 


Russian pressures for expansion into Europe and the Orient 
are driving the State Department and Foreign Office into « 
common front throughout the world. Washington, becats: 
it has the greater power, is taking the lead in the Ang! 
American combine. 


Military and naval power as well as diplomatic resources are 
being pooled in effect at all points of Russian pressure, from 
the Mediterranean to China. 


A thorough study of the Army court-martial system will stz1 
soon. It will be more exhaustive than the Doolittle board’s 
investigation of the caste system. The report won't be mad: 
until next year. 


Latin American diplomats are grousing about Washingto™ - 
alleged neglect of the good-neighbor policy. They comp!:is 
that high officials of the State Department are so preoccun*«! 
with Europe and Asia that they have no time left for close: 
neighbors. 


A two-to-one split in the National Labor Relations Board wii! 
continue in spite of the resignation of Gerard D. Reilly, forme 
dissenting member. His successor, James J. Reynolds, sc: \:: 


to stand about where the moderate Reilly did on policy ques 
tions. 


NLRB decisions on a long list of disputes involving suc 
nettlesome problems as the right of foremen to organize fo: 
collective bargaining will be slew in coming. The board is 
seriously handicapped by a short staff as a result of the pav- 
roll slashes ordered by Congress. 


Army Air Forces will concentrate on jet planes in developmnyg 
new fighters and bombers. Current budget plans call for ex 
penditures of 80% on jet types to 20% on improved con 
ventional tvpes. 


Veteran unemployment has leveled off at about 1.700.000 
and is expected to drop for the first time this fall. How ever. 
Veterans Administration officials think it may go up agin 
next winter. 


Some 600,000 veterans are attending college this fall anc tle 

number is expected to double next year. Enrollment of wa: 

gers in some colleges and universities amounts to 50 to 
75% of the student body. 


Navy public-relations men will stress the engineering teat: 
of the service in a forthcoming publicity campaign. Naw 
strategists feel that such an appeal will be more effective wit' 
Congress and the public than the old glamour-of-shins «> 
proach. 
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enor Creative Engineering 
PUTS THE CERTAINTY OF SCIENCE INTO FAMILY FLYING 


» ” 


For private flying, Bendix 
f° carburetors, flight instrum 
{, ignition equipment, airpor, 


i 
lude hydr 





Bendix products for buses i: 





Bendix marine devices include hydraulic con 
‘trols, electric signaling system, carburetors, 
the Supersonic Depth Sounder, the‘electric log. 








Of course you'll fly! In planes that 
ARE BETTER BECAUSE OF 


PEO than you think, you will speak 
of “my plane” as casually as you now 
refer to “my car.” Sooner than you think, you 
and your family will take to the fast, clean 
skyways as readily as you now take to the 
road. You'll do so because personal flying 
offers too much pleasure to be missed—and 
personal plane ownership is now practical for 
hundreds of thousands of families. 


The contributions of Bendix to the giant 
strides made in private flying are many and 
basic. Bendix-Scintilla magnetos and Strom- 
berg injection carburetors add big-plane relia- 
bility to small plane powerplants. Advanced, 
scientifically-precise Pioneer instruments and 


ruments and controls, the Electronic Pilot. 
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“Seq Bendix created V.H.F radio for railroads. 
r railway products include electrical 
generators.and diesel fuel injection equipment 
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Bendix Flightweight radio equipment extend 
the usefulness and enhance the safety of per- 
sonal planes. Bendix-designed electric and 
hydraulic accessories take the work from 
piloting. Bendix brakes and landing gear 
provide easy, happy landings. In fact, almost 
every part of the personal plane has been bettered 
by Bendix Creative Engineering. 


Add a new dimension to your life—take to 
the air in a plane of your own! And when you 
do, look for Bendix equipment—precision 
products adding the certainty of science to 
the glorious pleasures of flight. 


FIRST IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


corburetots, starter diives, hydraulic, 
tic, and Yacuum-operated controls] 
















Corburefors, starter drives, brakes, brake 
lining, power steering and power braking 
by Bgndix are used wherever trucks travel. 


ity Bendix produces remote controls, 
6 devices, heating and air conditioning 
controls, foundry products, plastic moldings. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive 
brakes, carburetors, landing gear - 
BENDIX RADIO*: radio, radar, tele- 
vision » BENDIX MARINE*: controls + 
ECLIPSE* MACHINE: starter drives + 
MARSHALL ECLIPSE*: brake lining ° 
ZENITH*: carburetors - STROMBERG*: 
aircraft carburetors, fuel injection * 
FRIEZ*: weather instruments and con- 
trols » PIONEER®*: flight instruments * 
ECLIPSE*: aviation accessories « SCIN- 
TILLA*: aircraft ignition » PACIFIC*: 
hydraulic systems « BENDIX INTERNA- 
TIONAL: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y., Cable ‘‘Bendixcorp”’ 
New York. *REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


© 1946 BENDIX AVIATION CORP., DETROIT 2, MICH, 
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“Never mind the wind and 
water, pardner. What I want 
is information. What oil do 
you use in your car?” 

“The whole town’s asking that 
question, Lady! Me, for my 
car, it’s Macmillan Ring-Free 
..the oil that 3 out of 5 of 


us independent dealers* use’ 





Oil Experts!* Garage men, mechanics, service station owners — they Quick as a flash! Macmillan penetrates into the 


know the best and use the best — Macmillan. Refined by an exclusive, pores of the metal — wiggles into tight spots — puts 
patented process — Macmillan cleans (actually removes hard carbon) as a tough friction-fighting film over every inch of vital 


it lubricates. moving parts—keeps cars younger, longer. Next time 


your oil gauge says “low; change to Macmillan for 


Throughout the nation keeps! Use the oil the experts choose! 
HSK ‘ 


| bcm SOU OD ot ese sete soy 
“USE MACMILLAN NM Ce” 


© MACMILLAN PET, CORP., 1946 * Thousands of independent dealers who sel. Macmillan and more than 800 other brands of cil, 
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THE REPUBLIC: Answers to Pacifists 


If there were any pacifists left last week 
they had stomach aches. The doses of 
tough talk, military gestures, and plain 
sniping which the nations of the world 
were giving each other were getting 
habit-forming. American prescriptions for 
the week: 


@ The Navy Department announced that 
the 45,000-ton aircraft carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt would lead a squadron of 
U.S. warships into two ports in Greece 
to pay “courtesy visits”’—at election time. 


@ Admiral William F. Halsey Jr., blasting 
back at Red snipers, growled: “It’s no- 
body’s damn business where we go; we'll 
go anywhere we please.” 


@ A government survey, ordered printed 
by Congress, noted gloomily that Russia’s 
fighting pool of manpower will reach 32,- 
000,000 men between the ages of 20 and 
34 by 1970 at the present Red birthrate. 
In the same year, on the same basis of 
calculation, the United States will have 
only 18,000,000 potential third world 
war GI’s. 


For Future GI’s 


Post Exchange, a trade monthly aimed 
at officers in a tn of Army and Navy 
PX’s, bowed to inevitable peacetime ad- 
justment last week. In an eight-page 
spread it urged PX’s to stock up on 
booties, crib pads, gauze diapers, infant 
foods, nipples, bottle warmers, and rub- 
ber pants. The magazine explained: 
“Where there are babies there are mar- 
ried couples. Where there are married 
couples there is family life—and the world 
of the Army and Navy is no exception.” 


ows 


OPA: Shorn Lamb 


Any illusions the OPA may have enter- 
tained about the powers left to it under 
the extension of the Price Control Act 
(Newsweek, Aug. 5) went glimmering 
last week: 

@ Addressing a'rally of 2,000 staff work- 
ers in New York, OPA Chief Paul A. 
Porter confidently announced he would 
“insist” that milk and dairy products 
soon be put back under ceilings. An im- 


‘mediate rebuke came from Roy L. 


Thompson, chairman of the Price De- 
control Board. Such ceilings would reap- 
pear, the usually mild-mannered Thomp- 
son snapped, only if the board decided 


that current dairy prices were rocketing 
unreasonably, and “any statements from 
any other source whatsoever are merely 
suppositions or speculation and should be 
treated as such.” 


@ The same day Porter lost another 
round to Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson in a battle rapidly assuming 
the proportions of a major Washington 
feud. Porter had argued that meat ceil- 
ings be retained at their June 30 levels; 
Anderson felt that they should be raised 
to stimulate production. Given the last 
word on such matters by Congress, An- 
derson ordered an increase in wholesale 
livestock ceilings which will lift retail 
beef and lamb prices about 5 cents a 
pound and pork about 3 cents a pound. 
Porter, who learned about Anderson’s 





moye by news ticker, was required to 
comply with the “recommendation” with- 
in ten days. The only cheer he had was 
a CIO blast demanding Anderson’s ouster 
as a “mouthpiece for profiteers.” 


@ On Saturday Anderson issued his first 
monthly list of agricultural commodities 
no longer in short supply—and thus no 
longer subject to price ceilings as of Sept. 
1. The items included wool, tobacco, and 
most fruits and vegetables except 
oranges. At the same time Anderson is- 
sued a companion list of commodities 
still short. This list included wheat and 
most grains, hogs, cattle, sugar, candy, 
soft drinks, jellies, jams, preserves, maple 
syrup, malt beverages, dessert powders, 
distilled spirits, and most canned fish. 
But whether they will continue under 
ceilings or, if already decontrolled, go 
back under them, remained up to the 
Price Decontrol Board. 


@ Increasingly in the role of a shorn 
lamb, Porter went on the air Saturday 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Halsey: “It’s nobody’s damn business where we go...” 
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With the disclosure that Yugoslavia 
had deliberately ordered United States 
planes shot down near the Austrian 
border, not a few Americans raised the 
question of how much food relief and 
materials for industrial rehabilitation 
this nation was supplying Marshal Tito 
through UNRRA. Last week Newsweek 
asked UNRRA headquarters in Wash- 
ington for figures on the extent of the 
American contribution, not only to the 
Yugoslavs, the leading UNRRA recipi- 
ents as of June 30, but to other na- 
tions on or near the perimeter of the 
Soviet Union. 


The answers obtained were only par- 
tial ones owing to the complexities of 
UNRRA bookkeeping and the gigantic 
scope of the UNRRA undertaking. The 
figures which follow are mere samples; 
none is complete. Literally thousands of 


additional items ranging from nuts, 
bolts, and toilet tissues, to sawmills 


and tanneries would take hundreds of 


pages to list. How much of this 
is American-contributed? The best 


UNRRA could say last week was “ap- 
proximately 72 per cent for the over- 
all program.” 


Albania 


Grain, grain products 


Meat, meat products 


48,157 (tons) 


76 (tons) 


Wrecking bars 8,125 
Auger bits 2,880 
Crowbars 356 
Levels and plumbs 10,186 
Monkey wrenches 5,998 

Motor vehicles 1,095* - 
Hand-saw files 2,016 
Diesel tractors 4 
Canvas tents 5,000 

Kegs of nails i100 
10-quart buckets 5,000 
Canteen coffee cups 25,205 
4-quart tea kettles 5,000 
Hurricane lamps 5,000 

Can openers 2,000 
Coffee pots 4,500 

Mess kits 95,000 
Matches 44 (tons) 
Lumber 9,946 (tons) 
Chemicals 425 (tons) 


*Including 55 half-ton trucks, 120 two-and-a- 
half-ton trucks, 193 three tonners, and 30 ten 
tonners. : 


Austria 


Grain, grain products 
Meat, meat products 
Fish 

Dairy products 


Fats, oils, soap 


127,365 (tons) 
8,677 (tons) 
6,710 (tons) 
4,114 (tons) 
9,299 (tons) 


Sugar 1,474 (tons) 
Dehydrated soups 8,206 (tons) 
Animal feed 5,000 (tons) 
Motor vehicles 1,600* * 
Blankets 158,000 








Black Star Photos 


Leading UNRRA recipient: Yugoslavia benefits from U. S. tractors and shoes ... 


Fish 

Dairy products 
Fats, oils, soap 
Sugar 

Coffee, tea, etc. 
Dehydrated soups 
Other foods 
Animal feed 


34 (tons) 
104 (tons) 
684 (tons) 

5,420 (tons ) 
858 (tons ) 
159 (tons) 
185 (tons ) 

8,205 (tons) 


Blankets 50,000 
Comforters 50,000 
Shoes 515,000 ( pairs ) 
Cotton textiles 1,746,000 (yards) 
Woolen textiles 572,000 ( yards ) 
Screwdrivers 3,493 
Tool Grinders 8,000 
Chisels 3,216 


Comforters 158,000 
Shoes 162,000 ( pairs) 
**Including 600 three-ton trucks, 


White Russia 


Grain, grain products 
Meat, meat products 


898 (tons) 
9,988 (tons ) 


Fish 
Dairy products 
Fats, oils, soap 


2,038 (tons ) 
8,736 (tons ) 
5,704 (tons) 


Finished clothing 50 (tons) 
Blankets 76,000 
Comforters 76,000 


Cotton textiles 
Woolen textiles 


1,030,000 ( yards ) 
775,000 ( yards ) 


y ff 


y, 


Shoes 

Seeds 

2%-ton trucks 

5- to 40-ton cranes 
Generator sets 
Tractors 

Regrinding machines 
Milling machines 


*°°Large quantities of machine tools and small 
hand tools are included for shipment to White Rus- 


sia by the end of 1946. 
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Giving Heart: What America Furnishes to Russia’s Neighbors . . . 


Yugoslavs get UNRRA aid from America... 


592,000 ( pairs) 


89,690 (tons) 
45 


Ate 


Czechoslovakia 


Grain, grain products 
Meat, meat products 
Fish 

Dairy products 

Fats, oils, soap 
Sugar 

Vegetables 

Beverages 

Fruits, fruit products . 
Dehydrated soups 
Animal feed 

Other food 

Finished Clothing 


833,295 (tons) 


18,966 (tons) 
15,670 (tons) 
20,028 (tons ) 
37,007 (tons) 
1,739 (tons) 
146 (tons ) 
2,669 (tons) 
2,145 (tons) 
1,432 (tons) 
14,075 (tons) 
62,095 (tons) 
937 (tons) 
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. From meny Bread and Meat to Clothes, Soap, and Tractors 





John Downey 


. even after shooting down U. S. planes 





Blankets 
Comforters 


Cotton textiles 
Woolen textiles 


83,000 

83,000 
1,522,000 (yards) 
1,465,000 ( yards) 


Shoes 782,000 ( pairs ) 
Road vehicles PSS5Sr °F" 
Locomotives 40 

Freight cars 1,163 
Chemicals 150 (tons ) 


Rubber hose 


3 167,922 ( feet) 
Conveyor belting 


Beverages 


Dehydrated soups 
Animal feed 
Other food 


Overseas surplus 
Finished clothing 


Blankets 


Comforters 
Cotton textiles 


Woolen textiles 
Shoes 
Road vehicles 


U.S. flat cars 


U.S. gondolas 
U.S. boxcars 


150-h.p. marine Diesels 


marine Diesels 


225-h.p. 
Diesel-generators 
Coffee cups 

China saucers 
China dinner plates 
Tea spoons 

Table knives 

Stoves 


1,321 (tons) 

3,993 (tons) 
35,319 (tons ) 
41,017 (tons) 
19,563 (tons) 

2.489 (tons ) 
71,000 


471,000 
4,035,000 (yards) 


2,820,000 ( yards) 
2,409,000 ( pairs ) 
6.868 
50 
50 
110 
95 
30 
42 
93,811 
14,985 
473,847 
101,820 
29,854 
12,462 ° 


Italy 


Grain, grain products 


Meat, 
Fish 
Dairy products 
Fats, oils, soap 
Sugar 

Finished clothing 


meat products 


908,223 (tons ) 
5,957 (tons) 
18,825 (tons) 
47,390 (tons ) 
26,985 (tons ) 
830,637 (tons ) 


147 (tons) 











John Downey 


Blankets 

Comforters 

Cotton textiles 
Woolen textiles 
Shoes 

Cargo trucks 
Electric locomotives 


Steam locomotives 
Miners’ shoes 


Miners’ lamps 


698,000 

698,000 
7,049,000 (yards ) 
7,199,000 (yards) 
4,775,000 ( pairs ) 

17,522 

20 

15 
16,032 (pairs ) 


13,870 


Ukraine 


Grain, grain products 
Meat, meat products 
Fish 

Dairy products 
Fats, oils, soap 
Other food 
Finished clothing 
Blankets 

Comforters 

Cotton textiles 
Woolen textiles 
Shoes 

Trucks 


3,703 (tons ) 
25,127 (tons) 
5.971 (tons) 
23,052 (tons) 
27,447 (tons) 
47,237 (tons ) 
121 (tons) 
219,000 
219,000 
2,000,000 ( yards) 
2,037,000 ( yards ) 
932,000 ( pairs ) 
115 


Yugoslavia 


Grain, grain products 
Meat, meat products 
Fish 

Dairy products 


Fats, oils, soaps 


766,637 (tons ) 
19,949 (tons ) 
13,515 (tons) 
51,028 (tons ) 


80,334 ( tons ) 








inet & Ewing 


. .. Trucks cross the Morgan Line and seeders help country’s recovery 


: A 124,040 ( feet ) Blankets 23,000 Sugar 39,519 (tons ) 
pear! shoes, boots ape gph ( pairs ) Comforters 23,000 Vegetables 413 (tons ) 
; iners lamps 2,485 Shoes 1,140,000 ( pairs ) Beverages 1,142 ( tons ) 

ngineering materials 79,040 (tons) Cargo trucks 1,376 Other food 76,572 (tons ) 
—— chemicals 41,662 (tons) Jeeps 254 Finished clothing 4,236 (tons ) 
trailers uC Uding 10,947 cargo trucks and 5,120 Engineering materials 10,069 (tons) —_ Blankets 748,000 

‘ Fuels, lubricants 2,436,601 (tons) Comforters 748,000 

Shoes 4,345,000 ( pairs ) 

Greece Poland Cotton textiles 5,237,000 ( yards ) 

Grain, grain products 801,917 (tons) olan Woolen textiles 3,646,000 ( yards ) 
Meat, meat products 16,184 (tons) Grain, grain products 274,549 (tons ) Trucks 10,363 
Fish 27,160 (tons) Meat, meat products 95,357 (tons) Jeeps 837 
Dairy products 73,746 (tons) Fish 23,695 (tons) Locomotives 65 
Fats, oils, soaps 17,861 (tons) Dairy products 62,925 (tons)  50-ton flat cars 70 
Sane 43.577 (tons ) Other food 69,453 (tons ) 20-ton boxcars 500 
Vegetables 2,688 (tons ) Finished clothing 6,611 (tons) 20-ton gondolas 235 
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(Continued from Page 33) 

afternoon with the sardonic announce- 
ment that rents, at least, would stay put. 
The harried OPA head reported that his 
researchers had found landlords better 
off generally than before the war. He ad- 
mitted that materials and labor costs had 
risen but pointed out that landlords no 
longer redecorated or made repairs “be- 
cause people are so avid for some place 
to live that they'll take the apartment or 
house just as it is—finger marks on the 
walls, wheezy refrigerator, and all.” 


J 


POLITICS: Veterans Year 


In nearly-five months of primaries, 102 
veterans of the second world war had al- 
ready captured Democratic or Republi- 
can nominations for seats in Congress. In 
five cases where both parties had named 
a veteran, it was a certainty that an ex- 
serviceman would triumph. Last week, 
the voters of Mississippi's Seventh Con- 
gressional District added another ex-Gl 
to the list-John Bell Williams, fiery 28- 
year-old lawyer and one-armed veteran, 
who defeated the incumbent six-term con- 
gressman, Dan R. McGehee, in a special 
run-off primary, Aug. 27. McGehee, the 
loser by 5,000 votes in a contest in which 
each tried to outdo the other in disavow- 
ing CIO-PAC support, was cheerful: 


“Williams really put it to me this time.” 


oo 


HOUSING: That's a Joker, Son 
Veterans who thought they had seen 


every side of an acute housing shortage 


last week witnessed two new facets of 
landlord psychology: 


@ An ad in a Detroit paper reading 


“New four rooms, gas heat, to veteran, 


$52.50,” brought a mob of 2,000 house- 
seeking veterans to nearby Dearborn on 
a single Sunday. Joker: Paul Camelleri, 
owner of the apartment, was not on the 
premises, but had left a penciled note on 
the door informing prospective tenants 
that they must be able to supply him 
with a new car. While F. R. Picone, as- 
sistant prosecutor, searched the statutes 
to see if the owner could be prosecuted, 
Camelleri pleaded that one of the four 
cabs he owned had been smashed in 
July, he had been unable to obtain an- 
other, and was only trying to find some- 
one who would sell him a car in return 
for renting the apartment. 

@ In Dayton, Ohio, more than 200 home 
seekers rushed to look at half of a double 
house advertised for $37.50 a month. 
Joker: At the scene was the owner's son, 
W. F. Rottermann, who demanded $2 a 
head for “expense of checking credit 
references and showing house.” When 
the OPA filed charges against him, a 
penitent Rottermann refunded the “fee” 
to eighteen persons who had paid it, and 
rented the place to one of them. 


Wet Kansas? 


Kansas, scene of Carry Nation’s hatchet 
triumphs and everlasting stronghold of 
prohibition, reached a crossroads last 
week, Since February, Harry H. Wood- 
ring, ex-Secretary of War, onetime gover- 
nor, and now the 1946 Democratic 
gubernatorial nominee, had trumpeted 
demands for repeal of the state’s 66-year- 
old prohibition amendment which re- 
sounded from one end of Kansas to the 
other. Last Tuesday, the incumbent Re- 
publicans, fearful that Woodring was 
making too great headway against their 
own candidate for governor, dry Con- 


gressman Frank Carlson, adopted a plat- 
form plank recommending support for a 








; ; : aie Associated Press 
A record influx of cattle reaches Chicago yards as Secretary of Agriculture Anderson raises livestock ceilings to spur production 


legislative move to submit the repeal 
question to popular referendum in the 
1948 elections. 


owes 


TAXES: Hot Yacht 


Since 1939 the showpiece of the 
Seattle waterfront has been a lofty four- 
master tied up in Portage Bay. With 
gleaming black sides and white trim, the 
Fantome II presented a sharp contrast to 
the drab battle gray of warships. From 
the stern floated the ensign of Britain. Its 
owner was A. E. Guinness, famous Eng- 
lish manufacturer of stout (“Guinness is 
Good for You”), who had brought the 
yacht from England on a South Seas trip, 


stopping for the dedication of the Van- 
couver Narrows bridge in nearby Can- 
ada. Rather than risk return to England . 
in the ominous summer of 19389, he had 
left it in Seattle in charge of an engineer 
and three other men. ' 
Last week, King County Assessor 
Ralph S. Stacy decided that despite the 
British flag, the yacht had lain there so 
long it was part of the place. Stacy as- 
sessed the 257-foot craft, which had cost 
$1,000,000 to build in 1932, at $200,000 
and mailed a bill for $17,500 to Guinness 
in England for taxes due. Whether he 
would try to hold the yacht if the taxes 
were not paid, Stacy declined to say. 


wo 


PRESIDENT: 50-Cent Shrine 


As the birthplace of Harry S. Truman, 
Lamar, Mo. (population 2,992), thought 
it ought to do something for the ever- 
larger trickle of tourists descending upon 


the town. The small frame house where 
the President first saw daylight in a nar- 
row room 62 years ago could easily be 
overlooked by the strangers. 

. Six months back, the city council de- 
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cided the best answer was signs—one at 
the house itself, and two billboards on 
Highway 71, a mile north and south of 
town. Almost at once there was trouble. 
Local sign painters felt unequal to the 
job; those in nearby cities asked too 
much. Metal arrows, for street corners 
along the way, couldn’t be found. Days 
slipped into months. Lamar’s Mecca 
stayed unmarked. 

Last week Everett Earp, town con- 
stable and owner of the Truman birth- 
place, said he was “tired of waiting” and 
hired Ernie Shaffer, a leading Lamar car- 
penter, to build a sign for the house. 
Charley Dale, the sign painter, promised 
to paint it: “Birthplace of President Harry 
S. Truman.” 

What with the plywood shortage and 
the cost of framing the sign in a 6- by 
8-foot lattice, Earp estimated his inde- 
pendent gesture would set him back 


$125. But he had a neat plan for get- 
ting back his money. The sign would be 
placed near the tall pine tree the Tru- 
mans planted out front the day Harry 
was born; next to it would go a second 
sign advertising the Earp real-estate busi- 
ness. Visitors would be offered “some 
little things” for sale—picture cards and 
a booklet on the Earp family. “If some- 
body buys 50 cents worth,” Earp prom- 
ised, “I'll show him the Truman room 
free.” 

Earp’s plans for the house sign stirred 
Lamar to look again for someone to make 
the two highway billboards. But Gordon 
Boyer, Chamber of Commerce president, 
seemed pessimistic. “I’ve been dickering 
with a Joplin outfit,” he reported, “but 
they’re too busy with a bunch of Coca- 
Cola signs right now. Looks like Tru- 


man’s going to be out before we get 
those signs up.” 








International 


Donnelly: He takes a Coolidgesque stand 


LABOR: St. Louis Bluecoats 


“There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody anywhere any- 
time "—Gov. Calvin Coolidge in putting 
down the 1919 Boston police strike. 

From the start, Phil M. Donnelly, 
Democratic Governor of Missouri and a 
man who “can’t be pushed around,” had 
disliked the idea of a union for police- 
men. The start was last fall, when two 
young motorcycle cops, Richard T. 
Miller and Bernard Casserly, organized 
the Shield Club among St. Louis police- 
men and led it into the AFL’s State, 
County, and Municipal Workers Union. 


Donnelly had minced no words: “Mem- 
bers of a police department cannot serve 
two masters.” Despite their pledge not 
to strike, he pointed out, how else could 
they enforce their demands? Miller and 
Casserly were summarily fired, charged 
with violating a Police Manual regulation 
forbidding membership in a union. 
For six months Donnelly fumed rest- 
lessly while he watched Miller and 
Casserly, hired as full-time organizers 
by the international union, woo the 1,900 
members of the St. Louis police force. 
Without comment he watched them file 
a suit in the Circuit Court to have the 
Police Manual regulation declared in- 
valid, lose the suit, and unabashedly ap- 
peal to the Missouri Supreme Court. But 
his anger grew with the size of the 
union, which by July was claiming 1,300 
members, (department heads conceded 
only 431). On July 8 he received a bill 
authorizing police pay increases and a 
new rank of corporal. He put off signing. 
Finally, on Aug. 16, Donnelly signed, 
with an oral proviso which, though it 


had no legal standing, touched off a 
storm. He said he signed with the un- 
derstanding that no member of the 
union would receive promotions under 
the new law. Three members of the Board 
of St. Louis Police Commissioners backed 
him up. The fourth and president of the 
board, Mark D. Eagleton, resigned in 
protest. CIO and AFL leaders flooded 
the governor with denunciations, rang- 
ing all the way from “usurping legisla- 
tive powers” to “dictatorship.” State Rep. 
Joseph P. Kiely called Donnelly “a dis- 
grace to the Democratic party . . .” 

- But for the union, the worst was yet to 
come. The day after the governor's ac- 
tion, the three remaining members of 
the board ordered all police officers to 








Away From It All: President Truman, relaxing with a dip 
over the side of the Williamsburg as it lay off the United States 
Naval Base at Bermuda, displays a modest waistline and a 

ctentla Aoctamod to keep the water off his glasses. 


sturdy side 





Associated Press from Paramount News and Internationa] from News of the Day 
Unplagued by official functions, Mr. Truman went ashore 

. only three times except for short morning walks, spending his 
time in seclusion or fishing. Having trimmed off 7 pounds, the 
President headed for Washington this week tanned and rested. 
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Rid of political bosses, Athens cleans its county jail in a reform wave by ex-GI’s 


resign from the union by midnight, Aug. 
30, or be suspended for violation of the 
Police Manual. 


Cops on the Lam: The union bit- 
terly charged that Donnelly had jumped 


the gun on the Supreme Court ruling 
scheduled for next January; the union 


would abide by the court’s decision but 


not that of “a lawyer from Lebanon 


[Donnelly’s home town].” 


Last week the union beat a strategic 
retreat. At a closed meeting its leaders 
advised their members to report that 
they had “severed their connections” 
with the AFL and to reform the Shield 
Club. Names of Shield Club members 
would be kept secret, offices would be 
transferred to Miller’s home, and mem- 
bers could make voluntary contributions 
of $1.50 a month—the same amount as 
union dues. Miller explained frankly: 
“The union has decided to operate on the 
same principles as the underground oper- 
ated against Hitler’s Gestapo.” 

Donnelly all but exploded. Last Tues- 
day night, his dark eves flashing beneath 
his heavy brows, he told a Missouri Farm- 
ers Association meeting: “It is time that 
the issue of organizing peace officers 
into labor unions in this state came to a 
showdown, and I welcome it. Labor 
unions should confine their efforts to that 
great field of industry and commerce 
where they belong . . . They claim their 
charter contains a ‘no-strike’ provision, 
but this brazen scheme to ‘go under- 
ground’ proves how lightly the promise 
‘not to strike’ would be taken by such 
leaders . . . How could the public rely 
upon any such promise, made by men 


who urge their followers to make liars 
and perjurers of themselves?” 

With the arrival of the Aug. 30 dead- 
line last Friday, Donnelly scored a par- 


tial triumph: 507 union members re- 
signed, Only five remained defiant, as 
voluntary guinea pigs, The union simply 
thumbed its nose: “The organization is 


functioning right now through the Shield 
Club, which is the alternative name for 


Local 549. We’ll continue to function 
until there is a final court decision.” 











Associated Press Radiophoto 
Jackson ends a two-year ‘mental blackout’ 


VETERANS: Athens Now 


Athens, Tenn., scarcely recognized its 
old county jail last week. Only recently an 


eyesore, the two-story brick building 
looked and smelled clean, Cells had been 


sprayed with aluminum paint, blankets 
and mattresses aired, and two of each 
cell’s four bunks removed to make more 
space. Gloomy halls had been redone a 
pleasant green. In the kitchen a new elec- 
tric refrigerator was stocked with fresh 
food. Broken windows had been mended 
and bullet holes patched up. 

The sight of their refurbished jail gave 
Athenians a special lift. A mere month 
ago, on primary day, it had supplied the 
bloody backdrop of an all-night fight 
with guns and home-made bombs in 
which ex-Gl’s, intent on restoring cl 1 
government to their town, had forci)ly 
ousted an entrenched political machine 


(Newsweek, Aug, 12), That the scone 
of its triumph should have been the 
new regime’s first reform seemed pe- 
culiarly fitting. 

Advised by a 47-man Good Govern- 
ment League of ex-soldiers and civilians 
from all over McMinn County, the stri- 
ling rulers of Athens had other reforms 
up their shirtsleeves. In the jail vard a 
pile of slot machines and a 10-gallon kez 
of moonshine testified to the energy of 
new deputies appointed to supplant ma- 
chine henchmen. Plans were afoot to raive 
teachers’ pay and to name competent au- 
ditors to go over county books. A minor 
but popular improvement: ex-Sheri!f Pt 
Mansfield and State Sen. Paul Cantrell, 


bosses of the old order, had moved thon- 


selves and families out of town-the Mans 
fields reportedly to Atlanta, Ca., the 


Cantrells to parts unknown, 
In their busy first month, Athens ex- 
GI's had also found time to spread their 


gospel elsewhere in the state. At Alamo 
on Aug. 20 Big Jim Buttram, 24-vear-old 
combat veteran who had led his home- 
town uprising, told comrades from other 
counties about his experience; promntly 
they made arrangements for a Tennessee- 
wide veterans’ nonpartisan league to 
tackle other machine politicians—presum- 
ably even the granddaddy of them all, 
Boss Ed Crump of Memphis. 

Buttram denied that he had thoughts of 
a national third party, but Athens con- 
tinued to welcome an influx of ex-GI out- 
of-state mail and visitors. The gist of their 
inquiries: How could veterans apply the 
Athens experiment to fighting bossism in 
their own bailiwicks? 


Two-Year Blackout 


Mrs. Esther Jackson should have be- 
lieved her husband was dead. In Septem- 
ber 1944, she received a War Department 
message that he was missing in action in 
France. A later message officially declared 
him dead. Insurance checks came every 
month. But she nursed a stubborn hunch. 
In Nashville, Tenn., where she lived with 


‘her parents and ran a neighborhood gro- 


cery, she would dream of Gene, the 
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good-looking GI from Muncie, Ind., she 
met and married in May 1942, when she 
was 22. She never thought of remarriage. 

Last week the wild hope of many a 


family came true for her. Gene Jackson 


was alive. From an Army hospital at Wies- 


baden he wrote his wife that he expected 
to come home soon. 

In September 1944, he reported, he 
was wounded in the head by shrapnel. 
The last thing he remembered was being 
carried back of the lines. When he “woke 
up” from his two-year blackout the time 
was July 8, 1946; the place Saarbriicken, 
near the Franco-German border. “I found 
myself walking along some railroad 
tracks,” Jackson said. “I’m wearing over- 
alls, a fatigue cap, and slippers and I’ve 
got a dogtag on. I saw a gendarme and 
hollered to him . . . He took me to an 


office where there was a girl who under: 


stood English. I asked the girl: ‘Where 


are the Americans? She said: ‘In the 
American zone.’ I said: “Where’s that?” 

Jackson, with shrapnel still embedded 
near his eye, was promptly taken to Wies- 
baden. In the neuropsychiatric ward doc- 
tors watched him recover from his wound 
but reserved judgment as to his future. If 
medical diagnosis upholds his claim of 
amnesia, he will be sent home; otherwise 
he will be charged with going AWOL. 


52-20 or Work 


In Illinois last week a State Chamber 
of Commerce spot survey revealed that 
81,296 jobs for men were going begging 


while 79,000 war veterans in the state 
were drawing unemployment pay under 
fhe C1 Bil of Rights, And there was kt 


tle wrong with the jobs~72 per cent of 


them paid more than 90 cents an hour. 
The conclusion could be only that not a 


few members of the Illinois chapter of 
the “52-20 Club”—the vets’ own term for 
those who are drawing up to $20 a week 
tax-free unemployment pay for up to 52 
weeks*—would rather loaf than work. 


Unfortunately, the condition was coun- 
trywide, a fact tacitly admitted by Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, Veterans Administra- 
tor: “We realize a certain number [of 
veterans] is not really seeking work. 


These are jeopardizing the success of the 
whole program.” The 52-20 Club, the 
hie admitted privately, was way too 
large. 

Last week VA was engaged in a public 
coverup and an undercover crackdown. 
It put out a survey showing that less 
than 14 per cent of the 1,700,000 cur- 
rent members of the 52-20 Club had 
been getting payments for more than 20 
weeks consecutively; further, that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent were off the 
rolls in less than eight weeks. 

But to newsmen who dug deeper the 
statement had a meaningless ring. Rea- 
son: It did not take into account the num- 
ber of repeaters—men who had been re- 





*The program is operative for five years after 
official termination of the war by the President or 

ongress, and a veteran may qualify during the two 
years after his discharge. 











1914 memories: Report of a Viking ship in this North Dakota marsh ... 
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+.» brings the ‘discoverer,’ Vernon Jempsa (center), and party on a fruitless search 


ferred to jobs and worked only a week 


or two before quitting and rejoining 
the club. Last fall only 5 per cent were 
repeaters. By July this year, repeaters 
constituted nearly 40 per cent of all ap- 
plicants and totaled 900,000 men. Ob- 
viously then, the problem could not be 
represented by figures which only covered 
the consecutive payment status of the 
present 1,700,000 beneficiaries. 

The undercover crackdown went out 


last week in sealed packages to state un- 
employment offices, which handle the 
veterans, though the VA foots the bill. 
The packets contained searching ques- 
tionnaires for all long-term club mem- 
bers and repeaters. In effect, these men 
were asked to explain why they had not 
found jobs. If the answers were not good 
enough, the obvious loafers would be 
severed from the rolls. 


os 


PRAIRIES: Ghost Galleon 


In his mind’s eye last week Vernon 
Jempsa could see the picture as vividly 
as he had 32 years ago in a North Dakota 
field. At 14, Jempsa was working on a 
farm near Erie, N. D., in the Red River 
Valley. One day in a nearby quicksand 
marsh, he spied a_half-sunken ship. 


Running fast across the mire, he climbed 
over its side and began to prowl. 

The ship, Jempsa declared, was about 
156 feet long. Into its side was burned 
the name Freija, Viking goddess of love; 
on the prow was the figure MCCCLVII-— 
the year 1857. The ship’s side had been 
pierced with hundreds of Indian arrows. 
The surrounding mud was strewn with 
bleached bones, metal-tipped spears, and 
copper-lined wooden shields. Some 400 


feet away lay an Indian canoe—also 
strewn with bones. 

Jempsa, who claims Viking descent, 
brooded for more than three decades 
about the existence of a Viking ship in 


the middle of the North American conti- 


nent. Now a stationary engineer for the 
Pure Oil Co. in Minneapolis, he finally 
reported his find to the North Dakota 
and Minnesota state historical societies. 
First reaction of Midwestern archeolo- 
gists: “Premeditated hoax.” But Jempsa’s 
specific description, plus his insistence 
that many Dakotans knew about the 
ship, piqued them sufficiently to launch 
a search last week. If found and authen- 
ticated, said Alice F. Tyler, associate 
professor of history at the University of 
Minnesota and an expert on the Vikings, 
Jempsa’s ship would “involve a complete 
recasting of all existing history.” With 
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Deranged Tarzan: Swinging from 
girder to girder beneath New York's 
Harlem River bridge, Ben Snead... 





scientific thoroughness, the archeologists 
began combing the area described by 
Jempsa. They found nothing. 

The Flying Norseman: Impatient, 
Jempsa set forth with his own searching 
party by plane. With Walter Bullock, a 
pilot, Angel DePonti, owner of an avia- 
tion company, and a reporter and pho- 
tographer from The Minneapolis Daily 
Times, he flew out to the Red River 
Valley. Landing in a wheat field near 
Erie, the party enlisted two old-timers 
who knew every swamp and_ slough 
within 20 miles. For hours they tramped 
through fields and potholes until they 
arrived at a spot Jempsa thought familiar. 
Neither ship, spears, arrows, nor two 
treasure chests he suspected were buried 
nearby were to be seen. Crestfallen, 
Jempsa suggested that the old swamp 
had been overgrown by trees since 1914. 

In the ensuing silence Bulleck pro- 
posed an immediate take-off to return to 
Minneapolis for 8 o'clock supper, and 
DePonti, who had financed the trip, de- 
clared: “Anyhow, it was a nice afternoon, 
for a ride.” But Jempsa announced he 
would take two weeks off from his job 
and renew his search. 


~~ 


SERVICES: Lichfield Finale 


The nine months of shocking testimony, 
striking witnesses, and stormy court ses- 
sions of the Lichfield trials fizzled out 
with a carefully subdued sputter last week 
in the crystal-hung converted ballroom of 
Bad Nauheim’s Park Hotel. Col. James A. 
Kilian, 54-year-old commander of the 
Army detention depot in England from 
March 1943 to January 1945, received his 
sentence after a ten-weck trial—$500 fine 
and a reprimand for “permitting” cruel 
and unusual punishments. 


Kilian was exonerated of charges that 
he “authorized” or “knowingly” permitted 
these acts. Pounding the arms of his chair, 
the florid colonel from Highland Park, IIl., 
had shouted denials that he directed the 
beatings, kickings, and slappings that 
junior officers and men had testified they 
carried out on orders from “higher up,” or 
that he had/ever told a lieutenant to take 
a prisoner “out to the rifle range and work 
him over, just don’t break too many 
bones.” 

With tears in his eyes, Kilian’s attor- 
ney, Lt. Col. R. E. Ford of Fort Prince, 
Fla., had pleaded with the seven-man 
court not to crucify the man “who con- 











Acme 
. . . led police on a weird 90-minute 
chase. Here he hangs head downward 
while police try to snare him... 





tributed so much to victory” on charges 
brought by “those who contributed so 
little.” Kilian’s own view: “It looks like 
they have passed the ball to the old man.” 

GI's in Europe were indignant.” They 
cracked that his fine amounted to three 
cartons of Camels and four packages of 
Chelseas—at German black-market prices 
of $15 a pack. The prosecuting attorney 
called the sentence “wholly inadequate.” 
The AVC charged a “whitewash” and 
asked for a Congressional investigation 
of the whole Army court-martial system. 
Others pointed out that the U. S. had con- 
victed Japanese generals for acts com- 
mitted by soldiers despite the generals’ 
pleas of ignorance. 

But if the Army was anxious to get the 
trial over with and out of the spotlight of 
newspaper publicity as Col. Irvin Schind- 
ler, a legal expediter sent from Washing- 
ton, admitted, it was receiving no help 
from Kilian. The day after his sentence 
was pronounced, Kilian filed counter 
court-martial charges on Capt. Earl J. 
Carroll for conducting the prosecution 





®For striking a German civilian, Pvt. Fred C. 
Moore of New Haven, Conn., was sentenced to six 
months’ hard labor the same day. 








of early Lichfield trials with “wrongful, 
unlawful, and malicious intent to pro- 
cure” his prosecution and conviction. 


Back in the Draft 


In the two-month draft holiday, se- 
lective-service boards had not been idle. 
Primarily they had been engaged in re- 
classifying men between the ages of 19 
and 29 inclusive under revised rules for 
deferment. For most men in that age 
bracket, occupational deferment would 
be much harder to get in peace than it 
had been in war. If not a father, a vet- 
eran with six months of service, or an 
essential agricultural worker, the civilian 
would have to show he was “indispensa- 
ble” to the “national existence.”* 

Last week, the draft resumed with a 
bang. For September the Army had set 
a quota of 25,000; between September 
and March 31, 1947, when the Selective 
Service Act will expire, the Army hopes 
to induct 185,000 through the draft and 
another 155,000 through enlistment. 


wow 


PEOPLE: Inflammation Please 


Shortest story of the week: Physicians 
attending Sen. Theodore G. (The Man) 
Bilbo of Mississippi announced that he 
had entered a New Orleans hospital suf- 
fering from “inflammation of the mouth.” 





*Medical students, physicists, college teachers, 
home-construction, critical production, and _trans- 
portation workers qualify 








International 
... Securely trussed at last, he is low- 
ered into a police launch. He was sent 
to Bellevue Hospital for observation. 
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ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose Wash- 
ington Tides column normally appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 
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there is always the leader, holding his position by 
finer performance. For more than 30 years, 
General Tires have held their pesition of leader- 
ship by consistently out-performing the field and 
justifying the judgment of America’s Top-Quality 
lire buyers...who Change-Over to Generals on 


new car after new car, as a matter of course. 
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to make friends 
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KENTUCKY TAVERN—CHOICE OF THOUGHTFUL HOSTS 





Guests welcome Kentucky Tavern. 
It’s truly The Aristocrat of Bonds, 
produced by one family for 3 gener- 
ations and heir to all the richness, 
the mellowness of Old Kentucky. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Congressional Rats... 


If Congress is a sinking institution, as 
some critics of American Government 
contend, the rats haven't found it out. 
Far from deserting, they are moving into 
the Capitol in constantly increasing num- 
bers and already have taken full posses- 
sion of some of its underground passages. 
Capitol rats weigh up to 2 pounds and 
measure up to 18 inches from tail tip to 
whiskers. 

They subsist principally on half-eaten 
sandwiches and candy bars discarded by 
tourists, but supplement this ration with 
glue frum books stored under the Capi- 
tol and in the nearby Congressional Li- 
brary, which they seem to regard as their 
ever-normal granary. 

John C. Jones, Interior Department 
rodent control expert, is setting out poison 
this summer while Congress is in recess 
and there isn’t any danger of congress- 
men getting into it. 


War and Peace College 


American military men have always 
studied Clausewitz, the German military 
genius, who taught that war was merely 
“the continuation of state policy with 
other means.” American diplomats have 
always studied Gladstone, who held that 
military and naval power were merely 
the essential tools of diplomacy. Yet in 
training military leaders and diplomats, 
the United States Government has erect- 
ed an intellectual bundling board be- 
tween the two, as though war were an 
art in itself and had nothing whatever 
to do with peacetime diplomacy. 

This separation paid off in bad checks 
during the war in North Africa, Italy, 
Japan, and elsewhere. The Army mis- 
trusted the Navy. Both looked with 
disdain upon the foreign service. Fre- 
quently they worked at cross purposes, 
as in North Africa, where Robert Mur- 
phy of the State Department prepared 
the way for military invasion only to 
find himself under suspicion of collab- 
orating with Vichy when the military 
invaders arrived. 

All for One: In an effort to break 
down the compartments separating mili- 
tary from civilian foreign services, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff decided shortly after 
V-E Day to start the demolition process 
in the classroom. It ordered that the old 
Army War College, created 40 years ago 
by Elihu Root on the sleepy little Army 
post at the southern tip of the District of 
Columbia, be replaced by a high-level 
National War College mixing diplomatic 
and military instruction and military and 
civilian students. 

To head the new project, the Navy 
chose Vice Admiral Harry W. Hill, a 
genial, 56-year-old seadog with a glow- 
ing Pacific record. For his senior deputy, 
the Army picked a top-flight strategist, 


teacher, and its best bridge player, Maj. 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther—once chief of 
staff to Gen. Mark W. Clark. A tall, 
husky command pilot, Brig. Gen. Tru- 
man H. Landon, became junior deputy. 
The State Department lent a wiry young 
Russian expert, George F. Kennan, as 
deputy of foreign affairs. A Princeton 
graduate and a famous scholar, Kennan 
speaks and even sings Russian without 
an accent. He has served in Moscow off 
and on since 1933. 

Insisting that civilian specialists set 
the tone of the school, these four men 





The Army War College gets a face-lifting 


called in as advisers some of the most 
distinguished of American educators: Dr. 
James P. Baxter III, president of Williams 
College, Dr. William L. Langer of Har- 
vard, Prof. Arnold Wolfers of Yale, Dr. 
Calvin B. Hoover of Duke, and Prof. Ed- 
ward M. Earle of Princeton. Then they 
invited four professors outstanding in 
foreign affairs—Hardy C. Dillard of the 
University of Virginia, Bernard Brodie 
and Sherman Kent of Yale, and Wal- 
ter L. Wright Jr. of Princeton—to join 
the faculty. 

Each Other’s Business: With the 
staff signed up, Hill and his deputies de- 
signed a dual-purpose curriculum to 
teach the military more about diplomacy, 
and the diplomats more about war. The 
first half of the course will concentrate 
on United States foreign policy, plus 
everything that can be crammed _ in 
on the geography, economics, and think- 
ing of other nations. Lectures by the 
best-qualified educators, scientists, dip- 
lomats, and journalists will center around 


the atom bomb and _ its 
world affairs. 

‘ The second half of the course will con- 
centrate on problems of war. Students 
will be lectured by Eisenhower, Spaatz, 
Nimitz, Blandy, and other famous fight- 
ers, and will study secret G-2 reports and 
State Department records. 

In picking the first batch of 100 stu- 
dents (30 each from the ground and air 
forces and the Navy, and ten from the 
State Department) the cdllege specified 
younger men with impressive records. 
Most Army and Navy students, pains- 
takingly chosen from more than 1,000 
combat veterans, range from 40 to 45. 
Air students, nearly one-third of them 
bright young brigadier generals, run 
about five years lower. 

In addition to presenting subjects 
hitherto unheard of in military class- 
rooms, the National War College will try 
out some new teaching methods. In the 
place of large, cumbersome classes, teach- 
ers will meet with ten to twelve students. 
These seminar-like groups will be given 
tough politico-military problems taken 
out of the notebooks of the nation’s 
policymakers. 


Soft Ball for Unity: Although the 
students from all three services will be 
jumbled together on “combat teams,” 
the college will cautiously sidestep any 
controversy over merging the depart- 
ments. But it hopes to draw them to- 
gether by guile. Daily soft ball and 
volley ball games—with mixed teams— 
are scheduled. 

This week, Sept. 3, after months of 
preparation, the school finally opened for 
business. Students found the forbidding 
old $700,000 war college building com- 
pletely revamped. Its big reoms were cut 
into smaller, cosier shapes. Its somber tan 
interior sported a fresh coat of pastel 
green paint, and its huge military li- 
brary—one of the best in the world—held 
some 7,000 new books on world affairs. 
Finally, to insure good luck for the new 
experiment, frowning portraits of old 
Army heroes were tenderly wrapped 
up and stacked in the cellar; and to 
underscore service unity, two big yellow 
Navy anchors and two Air Forces 
bombs were lined up beside a pair of 
time-worn Army cannons that guard the 
school entrance. 
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Atom Age Trick 


Official visitors to Oak Ridge are warn- 
ing their Washington colleagues about 
the coin trick developed by playful 
atomic scientists. Coins are borrowed 
from unsuspecting laymen and exposed 
momentarily to the chain-reaction fission 
process. Held near a Geiger counter, they 
then produce an angry buzz warning of 
radioactivity. The lender prudently re- 
fuses to take back his coins, not realiz- 
ing how little radioactivity it takes to 
make a counter buzz. The surrendered 
change is dropped into a community 
coke-fund bottle. 
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CREECE. New Ccene for Old Rivalries 


At the dawn of the age of sea power in 


480 B.C., Xerxes, son of the great Darius 
of Persia, sat upon a silver-footed chair 
on the island of Salamis and watched the 
Greek triremes defeat his own flotillas 
and end his dreams of conquest. On Sept. 
5, 1946—in what may be the atomic twi- 
light of the age of sea power—the 45,000- 
ton United States aircraft carrier Franklin 
D. Roosevelt will sail into these history- 
studded waters and anchor off Piraeus, 
the port that Pericles completed. On that 


day 130 Hellcat and Corsair fighters will 
zip off the carrier's 937-foot deck and 


spell out over ancient Athens the initials 
F.D.R.—the might of a New Atlantis. 


The courtesy visit of the F.D.R. to 
Piraeus, port of Athens, shifted East-West 
tension from Yugoslavia. to Greece, from 
American protests over the shooting down 
of United States planes to Russian pro- 
tests against the plebiscite on the return 
of the Greek monarchy. In both cases the 
United States reacted powerfully—per- 


haps more powerfully than the Soviet 


Union had counted on. For the United 


States State Department had inspired the 
invitation from Athens for a_ courtesy 


visit by the Roosevelt. And Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes approved the tim- 
ing of the visit. On Sept. 1 Britain played 
follow the leader by announcing that its 


Mediterranean Fleet would also soon 
visit Greek ports. 

In Paris Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff 
M. Molotoff gave Russia's views on events 
in Greece. He denounced the Greek Gov- 
ernment as “extremely unpopular with its 
own people” and protested the plebiscite. 
But most important of all, he assailed the 
“method of foreign pressure” that he 
thought was represented by the visit of 
the F.D.R. to Piraeus. 





SIGNIFICANCE: United States Sea Power vs. Russian Land Power 


The inheritance of Nelson had passed 
to the descendants of John Paul Jones. In 
naval terms that was the meaning of the 
carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt’s visit to the 
Eastern Mediterranean at a time of inter- 
national crisis. Since Nelson’s day it had 
been Britain’s role to back up its diplo- 
macy in the Mediterranean with naval 
force. Now, for the moment at least, that 
task devolved upon the United States. 
One of Britain’s most influential papers, 
The London Observer, commented: “For 
the first time in 250 years, the active 
assertion of sea power in the Mediter- 
ranean rests with a country other than 
Britain.” 

The British Navy still outnumbered the 
American in the Mediterranean. The 
United States line-up amounts to one 

carrier, the F.D.R., one cruiser, and five 
destroyer s, plus two cruisers and two de- 
stroyers in the Adriatic. The British 
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squadrons include one light carrier, five 
cruisers, and sixteen destroyers. But the 
significant factor was the emergence of 
the United States as the diplomatic 
exponent of sea power in one of the 
earth’s vital regions, where, if only for the 
moment, the British supported rather than 
initiated action. 

This Mediterranean region is vital be- 
cause it is here that land power and 
sea power meet. For ages, whatever state 
dominated what Sir Halford Mackinder, 
the geopolitician, called the Eurasian 
“heartland”—the core of Europe and 
Asia stretching from Central Europe to 
Siberia—has pressed down toward the 
Mediterranean and access to the oceans 
of the world. Likewise, it has been in the 
Mediterranean that sea power has re- 
sisted the encroachments of land power 
into the oceans. 

The natural frontier of the European 
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heartland in this Mediterranean region is 
formed by the mountain chains stretch- 
ing from the Alps through Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Bulgaria to the Straits. 
Three countries form natural bastions for 
sea power in front of this frontier—Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey. Three natural gate- 
ways afford land power a way to break 
through the mountain frontier—at Trieste, 
in a gap above Salonika, and in the Straits 
between the Black Sea and the Aegean. 

These are the solid facts of history that 
caused the three most dangerous crises 
between Russia and the Western powers 
to develop in exactly the spots indicated 
on the accompanying geopolitical map—at 
Trieste, in Greece, and over the Turkish 
Straits. They underlined once again the 
present role of Russia as the great land 
power dominating the Eurasian heartland 
and of the United States as the great sea 
power of today. 
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he combined! The quaint hillside town of Taxco 
> (above) is a far cry from the gaiety of Mexico City, 
“en with its smart night clubs, busy shops. But you'll 
‘ have time for both when you go by Clipper. ..time 
also for the amazing ancient ruins at Chichen Itza 
and Teotihuacan (below). 
In Guatemala—adventure calls! You can fish on Lake 
Atitlan, hunt puma, see a smoldering volcano or simply 
stroll through the timeless splendor of ancient Antigua 
(above). You'll enjoy bargaining with smiling Indians for 
their beautiful hand-wrought silver and needlework. 
Pan American flies daily to Mexico and Guatemala 





and all Latin America from many conveniently located 
air-gateways. Clipper service has been world-famous 
for 18 years. For rates and reservations see your 
Travel Agent or the nearest Pan American office. 
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King of the Hellenes 


In the high-ceilinged rooms of an 
elegant suite in Claridge’s Hotel, in the 
heart of Mayfair, a valet last week packed 
the trunks of a king. For George II of 
Greece felt sure that the Sept. 1 plebiscite 
on the monarchy would result in his being 
summoned to Athens. A Greek cruiser had 
already been dispatched to Naples to 
pick him up and return him to his bar- 
racklike palace—and to an explosive po- 
sition in one of the most bitterly divided 
countries in the world. 

The king had last sighted Greek soil 
as he fled from Crete aboard a British 
destroyer in May 1941. The German air- 
borne assault on the island had been so 
sudden that George left with only a 
toothbrush. Until two years ago he ‘re- 
mained in Cairo. Then he went to London 
—a London he knew well because from 
1923 to 1935 he had spent twelve earlier 
years of exile in an exclusive but stodgy 
retreat, Brown’s Hotel. This time he 
stayed at expensive Claridge’s—perhaps 
an indication of his greater prospects 
of regaining the throne. There he sat 
quietly by himself at a permanently re- 
served corner table in the restaurant, 
read omnivorously on Greek affairs in 
his suite from 8 a.m. to 1 am., saw 
nearly every visiting Greek politician, 
took no exercise, interested himself in 
no sport, and seldom had time for his 
only recreations, the theater and art. 

Back to Chaos: The Greece to 
which George II had returned in 1935 
after a similar plebiscite had been super- 
ficially tranquil and prosperous under 
the dictatorship of Gen. John Metaxas. 
The Greece to which the king now would 
return seethed with the hatreds raised 
by two years of intermittent civil war. 
The plebiscite had brought always vol- 
atile Greek passions to a boil. 

In Northern Greece bands of Com- 
munists, reinforced from across the Al- 
banian and Bulgarian borders, roamed 
the countryside and blocked the few 
roads which the retreating Germans had 
not destroved. Fanatic royalists called 
Xites terrorized any peasants rash enough 
ovenly to oppose the monarchy. The Brit- 
ish estimated that some 50 political mur- 
ders a week occurred in Greece. 

Leftists had charged that the plebiscite 
was rigged so as to be unfair. Nobody 
thought it an ideal election, but limited 
Allied supervision assured a reasonably 
honest vote. Numerous teams of American 
and British observers fanned ‘out across 
the country to watch the polling on 
Sept. 1. The British troops stationed in 
Greece had been ordered confined to 
their barracks. The police were disarmed. 

On Sunday all over Greece, voters 
marched to the polls. Even in traditionally 
turbulent Macedonia and in republican 
Crete, there was—for Greece—practically 
no disorder and so far as the observer 
teams could determine an honest count. 
The result was as good as the monarchists’ 
expectations: King George II was recalled 
to the throne by 4 to 1 majority. 


The change in Greek sentiment toward 
the monarchy during the past year had 
come about largely for two reasons. First, 
the Greeks reasoned that with the mon- 
archy issue finally settled they might be 
able to achieve internal peace (some, how- 
ever, thought the return of George II 
would only precipitate open civil war). 
Second, there was the obvious Russian 
sponsorship of Greece’s bitter enemies in 
the north—Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia. In Paris, the Russians gave tacit 
support to Bulgarian claims for part of 
Thrace. In New York before the United 
Nations Security Council the Ukrainians 
presented Albania’s case against Greece. 
And in Athens itself the Russians had 
made a show of having their ambassador, 
Adm. K. K. Rodionoff, leave for Moscow 
on the eve of the elections. 


George II: King once more 


AUSTRALIA: Stabberjack 


The Russian tactics of thrusting their 
speeches down the throats of those who op- 
pose them is getting unbearable . . . We 
refuse to be intimidated . . . We may be 
*15,000 miles from Europe but we fought in 
two wars in Europe and we refuse to recog- 
nize that Soviet Russia has any more rights 
than we... 

There’s been a lot of lying going on, and 
the Australian delegation wants to get at 
the truth, if possible . . . I refuse to be 
bounded around or bullied by anyone. We 
have equal rights with the Reds to put 
through as many amendments as we want to. 

To hear him you would think the Com- 
munist newspapers throughout the world 
were the only representative organs. Well, 
in Australia, nobody reads the Communist 
newspapers and I represent the people of 
Australia. 


That was how the Rt. Hon. John A. 
Beasley, 50, urbane Australian High Com- 
missioner in London, man of affairs, and 





polished debater, replied at the Paris 
conference last week to Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky of Russia. For a moment he 
had reverted to “Stabberjack” Beasley, 
the electrician who at 25 had become the 
youngest Sydney trades-hall president in 
history. He ruled unions and _ unionists 
for seven years before entering politics 
as a non-Communist Laborite, with an 
antipathy to Communism that grew both 
from his Roman Catholicism and his fre- 
quent collisions with the Communist 
minorities who run many of Australia’s 
biggest unions. 


After becoming a key member of the 
War Cabinet, he flung his defiance at 
Japan following the fall of Singapore: 
“We are no helpless people trembling 
before the conqueror. We are a nation of 
free fighters. We can hurl the invaders 
back where they started from.” But that 
took production as well as rhetoric, and, 
as Minister of Supply and Shipping, 
Beasley helped deliver that, too. Once he 
told a Sydney strike meeting: “Don’t 
think you can play hell just because 
youve got a Labor government. Take 
your coats off or you won't have a gov- 
ernment at all.” 

An incredibly hard worker, Beasley 
collapsed under the strain of the battle 
of production in 1944. But his success in 
that battle won him the choice London 
post this year. By this time the roughness 
of “Stabberjack” had been subordinated 
to the suaveness of the Rt. Hon. John, 
an accomplished man of affairs who 
could deal smoothly with foreign gov- 
ernments. But there were still two things 
that could tempt him into a fight: a 
Communist, and a sneerer at the size of 
Australia’s war effort. He met both in 
the Russians. 


Voice of the Meek: Left in charge 
of the Australian delegation when Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt (NEwsweeEk, Aug. 12) 
flew back to Australia last week, Beasley 
came to the defense of two other Aus- 
tralians who had incurred Soviet dis- 
pleasure. Edward R. Walker, a brilliant 
39-year-old economist, had presented a 
mild and academic dissertation in sup- 
port of the Australian reparations amend- 
ment only to have Molotoff pounce on it: 
“Only an aggressor could support such 
proposals . . . I doubt whether the Aus- 
tralian delegation represents the Austral- 
ian people.” 

Then the next day, Lt. Col. W. R. 
Hodgson (Newsweek, April 29), Aus- 
tralian Minister to Paris, tried to amend 
the territorial terms for Italy. This time 
Vyshinsky took on the rebuttal chore: 
The Australians, “though representing 
the country farthest removed from 
Europe, have submitted 35 per cent of 
all amendments with the aim of delaying 
tactics.” Then Beasley swung into ac- 
tion, rising to his full 5 feet 10 inches 
and fixing Vyshinsky with his sharp, 
penetrating eyes while his normally 
quiet voice rose to a roar. Once 
again, Australia had spoken for the 
meek of the earth. 
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__ FIGHT FOR PEACE: The Battlefield 





POLITICAL AND TERRITORIAL COMMISSIONS 


Draft territorial and political clauses— border changes, disposition of colonies, etc. 





a Veto: 5 votes 


Veto: 5 votes 





HUNGARY FINLAND ITALY RUMANIA BULGARIA 
13 nations 12 nations 20 nations 12 nations 13 nations 
Pass: 9 votes Pass: 8 votes Pass: 14 votes Pass: 8 votes Pass: 9 votes 


Veto: 7 votes 


Veto: 5 votes 


Veto: 5 votes 











ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS 


Draft economic clauses— 
reparations, compensation 


(fs... \f BALKANS | 
ITALY 11 & FINLAND 


20,nations 14 nations 





Pass: 14 votes 
L Veto: 7 votes 


Pass: 10 votes 
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q Veto: 5 votes | 
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"MILITARY COMMISSION 


Decides size of armed forces 
allowed to enemies 


21 nations 
Pass: 14 votes Veto: 7 votes 





















PLENARY SESSIONS 


bers, six invited non-members, and 
five enemies. Adopt final treaty 
drafts for submission to Big Four. 


. 21 Nations 
Pass: 14 votes Veto: 8 votes 


LEGAL AND DRAFTING 
COMMISSION 


Writes final treaty drafts; not yet operating 


21 nations 





° 


Hear statements from the 21 mem- | 



















RULES OF PROCEDURE 
- COMMISSION 


Virtually finished work with 
adoption of voting rules 
21 nations 
Pass: 14 votes Veto: 8 votes 





















SECRETARIAT COMMISSION 


Prepares conference agenda 
8 Nations 








GENERAL COMMISSION 


Coordinates work of 
other commissions 


21 nations 

































Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


The Paris conference breaks up into its component commissions for the stubborn little battles over peace treaty details 


PARIS: Enjoyed by All 

It was a “nice meeting.” 

Such a phrase seemed an unlikely de- 
scription of any part of the Paris confer- 
ence, after weeks of vituperative public 
sessions. But it was applied last week to 
the long-delayed private meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers by Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg. He had just accom- 
panied Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes to an emergency sitting of the Big 
Four, called in an attempt to speed up 
the tortoise pace of the conference. 

Hiding their anxiety behind cheerful 
smiles for the photographers, Byrnes, 
Bevin, and Soviet Foreign Minister Vya- 
cheslaff M. Molotoff mounted the cere- 
monial stone steps to the French Foreign 
Office on the Quai d'Orsay, where Bi- 
dault awaited them. Each took along 
only two aides and an interpreter. They 
found their seats at a round table in Bi- 
dault’s office, a crystal water bottle and 
lass before each place in anticipation of 
long and strenuous talk. It lasted four 
hours, free from the prying eyes and ears 
of throngs of delegates and reporters. 
Then the four walked back down the 
stone steps, still smiling. 

They had agreed on measures for 
quickening the pace of the conference: 
(1) Their deputies would comb the list 
of more than 200 amendments whose 
consideration was delaying the confer- 
ence; (2) the four Council members 
would lend mutual support to as many as 
possible; (3) when they disagreed on 
amendments they would stand together 
behind the original terms of the draft 


treaties. Thus, on all clauses on which 
the Big Four could agree, their combined 
voting strength could automatically 
block amendments; wordy debates would 
be unnecessary. 

But while this device would eliminate 
some useless work, it would not produce 
easy decisions on items where the Big 
Four always had disagreed. The day 
after the “nice meeting” Byrnes and 
Molotoff were again hammering at each 
other—this time over Russian charges of 
“outside interference” in Greece. 

And it seemed for a time as though 
other forces than conference issues—be- 
yond the control of any of the Big Three 
—were also trying to force them apart. 
Molotoff received a mysterious summons 
from the Kremlin and flew back to Mos- 
cow on Aug. 31. Byrnes was nearly re- 
moved from the conference scene by a 
careening automobile, which knocked 
over an escorting motorcyclist and nar- 
rowly missed the Secretary’s car. And 
Bevin, closely guarded because of rumors 
that fourteen Jewish terrorists were out 
to get him in Paris, became the focus 
of another panicky moment at a gala 
ballet program at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées. A woman in a_ box 
knocked over a pot of hydrangeas which 
crashed into tHe orchestra near where 
Bevin was sitting. 


Split Blocs 

Soviet Foreign Vice Minister Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky heaved his broad shoulders 
with a gesture so like a wrestler’s that 
spectators almost expected him to scrape 


his feet in some imaginary rosin. Then, 
waving his hands with a chopping motion 
to punctuate a long, vigorous speech, he 
complained against the flood of amend- 
ments that had swamped the Paris con- 
ference, implying that the deluge was 
part of some insidious anti-Soviet plot. 

The translator began putting Vyshin- 
skv’s speech into English. He did it well, 
but when he reached the kev passage 
Vyshinsky interrupted to say harshly in 
Russian: “This must be exactly as the 
Soviet delegate said it.” The translator 
thereupon proceeded sentence by sen- 
tence, trving each two or three times be- 
fore it suited the Russian. By a NeEws- 
WEEK correspondent’s watch, it took 
twelve minutes to get four sentences 
translated satisfactorily. 

This little scene in the Italian Economic 
Commission of the Paris conference last 
week might have occurred in any session 
of any of the eight major commissions 
scattered through the Luxembourg Palace 
dissecting the draft treaties, word by 
word. It typified the tediousness of peace- 
conference mechanics. And it also typified 
the deadly earnestness with which the 
Russians countered every maneuver they 
regarded as a threat to their preconceived 
pattern for Europe. 

The battlefield on which they maneu- 
vered had now spread beyond the plenary 
sessions of the full conference. The po- 
litical, economic, and military commis- 
sions (see chart), each composed only of 
states at war with the enemy being dis- 
cussed, had divided up the draft treat- 
ies to deal with amendments to their spe- 
cialized clauses. Thus the contestants 
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helm Pieck and Otto Grotewohl, German 


leaders of the Soviet-sponsored Socialist 


Unity Party (SED). The other two par- 
ticipants in the midnight council-Jakob 
Kaiser, a devout Catholic and head of the 


Christian Democratic Union, and Wil- 
helm Kiilz, leader of the rightist Liberal 


Democratic party—were not Tulpanoff 


henchmen. Since the old Social Demo- 
crats had been forcibly merged with the 
Communists to form the SED, Kaiser and 


Kul 1 the only political 
ulz represented the only political or- 
ganizations in the Russian zone not 
run from Moscow. 


Kaiser had asked for this meeting with 
Tulpanoff and the other party leaders. 


For the second time in a month (a sim- 
ilar and fruitless meeting had occurred 


on Aug. 5) he had a complaint about the 


way the local elections scheduled for 
Sept. 1, 8, and 15 were being rigged 


against the Christian Democratic Union. 
He presented his protest in this hitherto 
unpublished memorandum: 

“In contrast to Colonel Tulpanoff’s 
promise . . . election matters are not be- 
ing handled in an open-minded way but 
on the contrary are being treated in a 
narrow-minded and restrictive manner by 
numerous district commanders . . . The 
registration of CDU groups and there- 
with the possibility of putting up can- 
didates is still being severely obstructed 
. . . At the same time the pressure ex- 
erted by authorized members of the SED 
is growing steadily in the rural com- 
munities . . . In numerous cases CDU 
officials have been arrested . . . We re- 
quest that all groups be registered as 
promised and district commanders in- 
formed immediately to carry out the orig- 
inal Karlshorst agreement.” 

Guaranteed Victory: This was a 
bold challenge. But Tulpanoff was on a 
spot, and Kaiser knew it. For the Rus- 
sian’s instructions gave him paradoxical 
jobs to accomplish simultaneously: (1) 
The SED must win handsomely and (2) 
a strong case must be made out for the 
“fairness” of the election. 

Tulpanoff knew how to guarantee the 
required SED victory. He had such 





Associated Press 


proved devices as blocking registration 
of opposing candidates; drastic limita- 
tion of opposition radio and press outlets; 


denial of poster display space in towns 


and villages; strong arm methods and or- 
ganization of voters in a Nazi-like block 
system. If these failed he could still doc- 


tor the ballot count. 


But to fulfill the second requirement, 
Tulpanoff had to allow an _ opposition 


party of some sort at the polls, And Kaiser 
threatened to dissolve his party and desert 


the election unless his demands were met. 
So Tulpanoff lifted a few restrictions on 


Opposition activities and Kaiser decided to 
stay in the election. He did so partly at 


the urging of the Western occupation 
authorities, to whom he had more than 


once taken his dilemma. For they knew 
that even though the CDU was fore- 
doomed to defeat, its showing would pro- 
vide the only clue to the extent to which 
eastern Germany had been able to resist 
Communist pressure. 

What happened on Sept. 1 provided 
more than a clue. About 90 per cent of 
the voters streamed to the polls and as the 
returns came in it appeared that the SED 
would be lucky to get more than a bare 
majority, with the Christian Democrats 
and the Liberal Democrats about splitting 
the opposition vote. The Russian attempt 
to force Communism on the Germans had 
failed—possibly with momentous effects 
on Soviet policy in the Reich. 


os 


YUGOSLAVIA: Cortege 


A white-painted Yugoslav ambulance, 
its top covered with an American flag, 
drove slowly over a winding road through 
the Yugoslav mountains on Aug. 28. Five 
hours and 40 miles after departing from 
Ljubljana, the ambulance and four escort- 
ing automobiles stopped at Post 36 on the 
Morgan Line. A platoon of Yugoslav 
soldiers stood at attention; then members 
of the American 88th Division solemnly 
carried five flag-draped coffins across the 
line to five waiting ambulances. The fliers 
who lost their lives on Aug. 19 when 
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The five fliers killed by Tito’s fighters cross the Morgan Line to the American zone (left) for their last flight to Rome (right) 





Yugoslav fichters shot down their un- 


armed transport had begun the long 
journey home. Their bodies—established 


by medical examination to number five 


were driven to Udine, then flown to 
Rome on the way to the United States. 
In Belgrade, Marshal Tito was reported 


to have apologized to the United States 


in a note which “roughly” met the Amer- 
ican demands. However, Yugoslavia had 


done nothing further to “right the wrong 


done” as an American note had put it, 
and Ambassador Richard C. Patterson 
Jr. had probably been instructed to de- 


mand compensation, 


ow 


TRIALS; Theme and Variations 


The longest trial in the world’s history 
ended last week after 403 sessions in nine 


months during which 42,000,000 pages 
of court proceedings were printed. On 
Aug. 31 the Nuremberg war crimes court 
gave the twenty defendants ten minutes 
apiece to make their final pleas. The 
judges would hand down verdicts on 
Sept. 23. The prisoners’ statements ian 
from Arthur Seyss-Inquart’s passionate 
profession of loyalty to Hitler to Hans 
Frank’s abject reiteration that a thousand 
years could not wipe out Germany's 
wrong. Pale and worn-looking, the most 
prominent defendants played for the 
last time the theme which ran through 
their defenses: 

HERMANN Gorinc: I am standing back 
of things I have done, but I condemn 
most emphatically and reject most em- 
phatically that my actions were dictated 
by the will to subjugate foreign peoples 
through wars, to murder them, to en- 
slave them, or commit cruelties or crimes. 
The only motive that guided me was my 
ardent love for my people, its fortunes, 
its freedoms, and its life. 

JoacHIM von RrBBENTROP: The only 
difference [between Germany’s policies 
and those of Allied countries] is that they 
think in terms of continents, we in terms 
of corridors . . . The conduct of the war 
in 1939 was not considéged an interna- 
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tional crime. Otherwise I could not ex- 


plain Stalin’s telegram at the end of the 
Polish campaign. This reads: “The friend- 
ship of Germany and the Soviet Union is 


based on the blood that has been shed 
commonly, and has all the prospects of 


being enduring and steadfast.” 


Fietp MarsHau KEITEL: It is tragic 
to have to realize that the best I had to 


give as a soldier—obedience and loyalty— 


was exploited for intentions which could 
not be recognized, and that I did not 


understand the limit which is set even for 
a soldier in the performance of his duty. 


Rupo.F Hess: My comrades have told 
me that the facial expressions and the 


expressions of the eyes of Der Fihrer 


in the last years contained something 
cruel and even had a tendency to mad- 


ness . . . [He was] the greatest son 


which my people produced in its his- 
tory of 1,000 years. 


oo 


FRANCE: Gallic To-Do 
From the Ile de Sein, 138 bleak acres 


off the Breton coast of France, five small 
boats sailed for England in the spring of 
1640, bearing 130 sturdy fisherfolk—130 


Of the 170 able-bodied men of the island. 


On the other side of the Channel, this 
pitiful flotilla became one-third of the 
naval force of Charles de Gaulle. 


Last week de Caulle bucked a howling 


storm to pay a long-owed visit to the Ile 
de Sein. But behind him in Paris, the 


former President left one of the wildest 
political storms yet to blow out of the 


liberation of France. He had issued a 
formal statement denouncing the draft 


constitution which now is being debated 
in the assembly of the Fourth Republic. 
The statement set off a Gallic to-do in 
all parties. 

Communists took the line that this was 
collusion between the general and Popu- 
lar Republicans (MRP), whereby de 
‘Gaulle would pretend to criticize the 
present draft fathered by MRP and the 
Socialists so that the voters would imagine 
that the draft was a good compromise. The 
vitriolic Communist commentator, Pierre 
Hervé, depicted de Gaulle as a Cincin- 
natus standing by his plow but getting 
tired of his self-imposed hermit’s life. 

While few MRP leaders supported de 
Gaulle, most leaders were furious at the 
general's interference at a time when the 
MRP sees itself as the most formidable 
challenge to the Communists. At the same 
time, the Socialist party was badly shaken 
up as the party bosses last week dis- 
avowed Léon Blum and demanded a 
more leftist orientation. 


Significance 





De Gaulle ran true to form. He inflex- 
ibly rejected the advice of those who 
knew that his intervention would stiffen 
the resistance both of Communists and 
the left-wing Socialists to any concessions 
whatsoever in the way of giving greater 
power to the President or Second Cham- 
ber of the New France. There is now no 


chance that the constitution, as drafted, 
will be revised to permit de Gaulle to 


accept the Presidency on his own terms, 


The MRP must go ahead and support the 
present draft, knowing it is the best that 


can be obtained in the face of leftist 
strength. Therefore, if the new draft is 


accepted by the voters, at the referendum 
next month, de Gaulle will be automatic- 


ally frozen out. Many moderate observ- 


ers who thought up to now that there 
was a chance for de Gaulle to return 


to authority believe today that he is 


finished forever. 


~— 


BAGHDAD: Gazelle Boy 
From traditionally fabled Baghdad last 


week The ‘London Sunday Express 


picked up a tale that rivaled those of the 
“Arabian Nights.” As The Express told 


it, an Arab prince named Lawrence 
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Desert mystery: Boy or gazelle? 


(after Lawrence of Arabia) Al-Shaalan 
was out hunting  gazelles—yard-high, 


sundy-colored antelope of the Arabian 


desert. Pursuing and firing into a herd, 
the prince related: “I was astonished to 


see what looked like a boy .. . bounding 


along with a_half-animal, half-human 
gait.” The hunters dropped their guns in 


amazement and gave chase in their cars, 
The prince said their two-legged quarry 
kept up with the gazelles, which can 


travel 50 miles an hour for short dis- 


tances. (Jesse Owens, track star, aver- 
aged a mere 22.16 miles an hour in his 
record 220-yard dash.) 


The prince described how they caught 


the “gazelle boy” after a 50-mile chase 
when the boy tripped on a boulder and 


fell, “He looked up at us with fear star. 


ing from his luminous eyes, and shrank 
from our touch. emitting sounds like a 


wounded gazelle,” the prince reported, 
Lawrence took the skinny, 5-foot-6-inc 


creature home and unsuccessfully tried to 
persuade him to wear clothes. 


Finally the gazelle boy was turned 


over to a hospital at a station on the oil 
pipeline which runs through the desert. 
His picture arrived in New York last 
week. Doctors guessed that he was 


about 15 years old, had been abandoned 
by a human mother on the desert, which 


simmers at 120 degrees in the SUuMMer 


and freezes in the winter, and had some- 
how survived on gazelle milk and grass. 
Nurses reported he finally tried eating 


bread and meat But he still refused to 


be dressed or sleep on a bed and he 
has not learned to speak. Doctors re- 


called the famous case of Kamala, the 


Indian wolf-girl who sometimes howled 
at night and sprke only 45 words seven 
years after capture. 


oo 


BRITAIN: Churchill Mustard 
Political defeat has not stilled Winston 


Churchill’s talent for acid political com- 
ment. When asked why he thought Pmne 
Minister Attlee had postponed his trip to 
Australia, Churchill replied: “When the 
mouse is away the cats may play.” 


ows 


FAR EAST: Left Turns 


In Korea and Japan, as in Europe, the 

gulf between the United States and Rus- 
sia widened last week: 
@ Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, American 
commander in Korea, revealed on Aug. 
26 that the Russians would not back down 
from their demand that, in effect, only 
left-wing parties be consulted about a 
provisional government for Korea. Now, 
the Americans plan to go ahead and set 
up, at least in South Korea, a Korean leg- 
islature representative of all parties. 


@ Six United States congressmen tour- 
ing Pacific Army bases came out wor- 
ried after a three-hour conference on 
Sept. 1 with American Army officers in 
Tokyo. They expressed fear of Russian 
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Nor Prison Walls: Gerthe Bartram, 27, the Gestapo’s best Danish agent, was 


arrested for betraying at least 50 Danish patriots. But the artist's model (here seen 
hefore her arrest) confounded her judges and escaped immediate trial for murder by 
calmly announcing her pregnancy, by one of two guards at the jail—she couldn't be 
sure which. They both got two-year sentences. Gerthe may get a life term instead 
of death since, by Danish law, a pregnant woman cannot be tried for murder. 





intentions in the Far East both military 
and_ politically. 

€ General of the Army MacArthur, in 
reviewing on Sept. 2 the one-year oc- 
cupation of Japan, said that “ideologies 
of extreme left” might threaten to under- 
mine the democracy the United States 
had managed to impart to an enemy 
crumbled in defeat. 


oJ 


CHINA: Battles and Bickering 


On Aug. 29 Chinese Government troops 
occupied a South Manchurian city which 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had been 
asking the Communists to give up for 
eight months. It was Chengteh, the capital 
of Jehol province, important because it 
stood on one of the two railroads from 
North China to Manchuria. The Reds had 
evacuated it as three columns of Na- 
tionalist forces approached. 

The Communists retaliated by enter- 
ing the walled city of Tatung the same 
day, after a 25-day siege. Tatung, site 
of one of China’s most important coal 
mines, is only 250 miles southwest of 
Chengteh. But the civil war also intensi- 
fied in other parts of China last week. 
North of the Yangtze River Nationalist 
armies gained as flood waters from Com- 
munist-blown dikes receded. 

Meanwhile, General of the Army Mar- 
shall made two grueling trips from Nan- 
king to the mountaintop village of Kuling 
to confer with Generalissimo Chiang. 
Several times a day he strode from his 
cottage across the road to the Chiangs’ 
stone and wood summer home. The Presi- 


dent’s envoy ‘dined with the Chiangs at 
nearly every meal and walked with the 
generalissimo to his favorite grotto-like 
meditation spots. After four days of talk 
on the tree-shaded terrace he persuaded 
Chiang to name two representatives to 
work with Ambassador John Leighton 
Stuart and two Communists to establish 
a multiparty State Council, a 40-man ex- 
ecutive body to run China until the gov- 
ernment is reorganized. 


Fire Sale: Both Chiang’s appoint- 
ments turned out to be staunch Kuomin- 
tang party liners. And General Chou 
served notice that the Communist dele- 
gates would walk out if Chiang did not 
also promise to enforce a cease-fire order. 
What little hope remained for the five- 
man committee’s success suffered further 
from Chou’s statement on Aug. 26 threat- 
ening an appeal to “world opinion” to 
change what Chou called the American 
policy of “helping Nationalist China wage 
civil war.” The Communist leader hinted 
that Russia could bring up his party’s 
grievances in the United Nations. 

Yenan’s wish for UN intervention in- 
creased as a result of the American For- 
eign Liquidation Commission’s sale ‘to 
the Central government of surplus prop- 
erty in Pacific and China bases. The 
surplus, which originally cost more than 
$800,000,000, went to the Nationalists 
for the equivalent of about $175,000,000 
in both cash and canceled American debts 
to China. 

In a two-hour press conference soon 
after the sale was announced on Aug. 31, 
General Chou branded it as “another 


encouragement to Kuomintang civil-war 
policy.” He claimed that even though 
no weapons or airplanes were included in 
the deal, the trucks, ships, rail and 
electrical equipment, and other material 
would boost the Kuomintang war effort 
either directly or by military application 
of the proceeds from their sale. 


oo 
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INDIA: Game for Two 


On Aug. 29 at the Feast of Id ul Fitr, 
a sort of Mohammedan Christmas at the 
end of Ramadan, month of fasting, Mos- 
lems last week celebrated by exchanging 
gifts and attending mass prayer meetings. 
In Calcutta, where authorities feared 
Hindu-Moslem rioting would break out 
again, 45,000 British troops were alerted 
for action. Tanks rolled down Chowring- 
hee Road, Calcutta’s Fifth Avenue, and 
police kept securely in jail the 2,132 
persons arrested during last month’s 
strife. At nightfall, H. S. Suhrawardy, 
Premier of Bengal Province, could ob- 
serve with relief: “There must be thanks- 
giving in the hearts of everyone—Mos- 
lems, Hindus, Sikhs, and all alike—that 
Id, which was regarded with such ap- 
prehension, passed off peacefully.” 

But on Sept. 1, the eve of the in- 
auguration of the first all-Indian Cabi- 
net, about 60 persons died and more 
than 200 were injured in riots in Bom- 
bay. The next day the Moslem League, 
which had refused to participate, was 
not represented in the New Delhi cere- 
monies. Obeying a League directive, 
Moslems observed the historic occasion 
with “silent contempt,” hoisting black 
flags over their homes and offices. As 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Cambridge- 
educated Congress Party leader, accepted 
the Foreign Minister’s portfolio, a League 
committee met to plan “direct action” 
against his government. Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, fanatical League president, called 
for total Moslem noncooperation with the 
new regime. Devadas Gandhi, editor of 
The Hindustan Times and son of the 
Mahatma, warned the League: “Violence 
is a game at which two can play.” 


oon 


RUSSIA: Who Won the War? 


The Soviet Union prepared to celebrate 
V-J Day on Sept. 3, the date Premier 
Stalin proclaimed as a holiday after the 
surrender signing aboard the battleship 
Missouri. Grandstands and decorations 
appeared in Moscow for a super festival. 
The Agitators’ Notebook, a publication 
accurately described by its title, pro- 
claimed: “In the great victory of the 
United Nations over the Far Eastern 
aggressor, as in the defeat of Fascist 
Germany, the decisive role was played 
by the Soviet Union . . . So smashing was 
the defeat inflicted by our troops on the 
Japanese armies in Manchuria, North 
Korea, Sakhalin, and the Kuriles, that it 
forced the Japanese Government to ac- 
cept unconditional surrender.” 
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"How does what we are doing 


compare with what we could do ?” 


A department head in a large organization was asked if he 
could reduce costs. He answered: “If you ask whether we 
are doing the best we can with what we have, the answer 
is ‘Yes’. If you ask whether we are doing the best we could, 
the answer is ‘No’.” Given certain equipment that he needed, 
this man knew that he could reduce costs, increase efficiency, 
get more information, improve overall results. 

Many a man, responsible for accounting procedure is in 
that same position. With the right equipment he could 
reduce costs considerably . . . for example, the same type 
of National figure-control machines that permitted one 
medium-sized manufacturer to get his payroll out 9 days 
earlier, and much more economically. Or let him have a 
complete report of yesterday's production on his desk on 
time each day. And saved him over $40,000 on his yearly 
accounting costs. All this, and a lot more, might be yours 
. .. If you had the right National figure-control equipment! 
For manufacturers, banks, hotels, retailers, transporta- 
tion companies, and many others, National Accounting 
Machines have opened the way to important savings and 


greatly improved overall results. They tighten up account- 
ing operations and handle the work with a minimum of 
error and a maximum of efficiency. 

And, in the field of retailing, from the smallest to the 
largest store, National Cash Registers are the accepted means 
of recording transactions and controlling operations. 

Let a National representative examine your needs and 


.make recommendations without obligation to you. The 


National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices 
in principal cities. 
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Hand carved into individual shapes 
from rare, choice briars. Sweet, cool 
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booklet... shows how pipes are 
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Marxman styles, $3.50 to $25.00, 
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No Magic Word 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


N vremperc-I left Paris with a 
plan in mind for an article about the 
peace conference. The idea came from 
something said across the luncheon 
table by a perceptive member of the 
American delegation: “Here we are 
trying to find grounds for common un- 
derstanding so we can look forward to 
a period of peace, maybe a 


the person of Rudolf Hess. The first 
time the name of Hess ever impressed 
me was when I heard it at the Moscow 
trials. He was specified time and again 
as the Nazi agent with whom the 
Russians conspired to sabotage their 
industry and betray their country. 
That link through Hess probably is 
only a freak of history with- 





long period. Everybody talks 
as though there were some 
magic formula for an under- 
standing with the Russians. 
But impatience doesn’t do 
any good. There is no 
magic word.” 

Here in Nuremberg at the 
last day of hearings in the 
trial of the Nazi leaders, you 
get a brutal answer as to 
why there is no magic word. 


Here you see the sordid and at the 
same time the fascinatingly under- 
standable, seamy side of the struggle 
for power; here you see in tangible 
form the danger to the peace of the 
innocent. 





This is the third great trial of 
conspirators 1 have attended in ten 
years, The differences between the 
process here and the Zinovieff-Ka- 
meneff or Radek-Piatakoff trials in Mos- 
cow have not impressed me nearly so 
much as their similarities. True, the 
craven avidity of the Russian for con- 
fession and self-abasement wasn’t so 


strong among these yesterday-great 
Germans. But then that group of Rus- 


- sians had been on the losing side ever 


since Stalin got the reins of power; 
their dream of success was only a dis- 
tant memory whereas the Germans in 
the box here had the taste of power 
still fresh on the tongue. The injured 
demeanor and the tone of the last 
little speeches made by most of them 
indicated that they could not quite 
bring themselves to realize that the 
mighty had fallen so far and so fast 
or that they could come to such an 
unheroic end as this. Certainly it 
would be hard to forget the heights 
of pomp to which they had risen. 
Only four years ago the rulers of Ger- 
many dominated much of Europe and 
the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. But now they stood in the 
dock, a reminder of Russian defend- 
ants in those two similar trials. 

By similarity I don’t mean so much 
a factual connection between the Ger- 
man and Russian trials, although a 
little memory and imagination could 
supply even that. It would be through 





out significance. But the 
dangerous theme of con- 
spiracy is neither a freak 
nor insignificant. 

Listening to Hess here, 
one could easily think him 
a madman in a trance. He 
spoke of the mysterious con- 
fessions in the Moscow 
trials, then talked almost in- 
coherently and long about 
the hard, glassy eyes of his 
custodians when he was a prisoner in 
England. I don’t know all the ramifi- 
cations of the medical definition of 
madness, but as Hess rambled | 
thought: “This man is trying to say 
something about the inner nature of 
power and conspiracy; perhaps the 
same thing that was said more sanely 
in ‘The Age of the Fish’.” “The Age of 
the Fish” is a novel about a German 
schoolteacher whose pupils became 
Nazis and learned to hate until their 
little faces became so closed and their 
eyes so glassy that the teacher finally 
decided mankind was reverting to the 
age of the fish. To my surprise and 
gratification, a veteran of the Nurem- 
berg trials told me that this book was 


in fact one of those Hess had read in 
the dock during the early days of trial. 





That half mystic and wholly in- 
definable kinship, however, is only the 
decoration of the tapestry. To say that 
the Nazis here, like the old Bolsheviks 
in Moscow, talked a lot about their 
place in history is to say no more 
than that a court can condemn a 
Goring or a Zinovieff to die but can- 
not make him admit that he should 
never have lived. There is another 
connection which is of more specific 
interest in our problem of peace and 
how to insure it. 

The fundamental similarity is that 
these trials—and the turbulent histories 
which preceded them—have taken 
place in the two countries where the 
reverence for sheer force is strongest 
and the struggle for power the most 
elemental. Remembering that fact, 
the mind becomes clearer as to why 
the road to peace in Paris is so lack- 
ing of a magic formula. 
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George Washington Bridge, New York City 
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Getting to his work used to be a long, round- 
about, time-killing journey. But that was before 
the steel bridge across the river was built. Now 


the trip from home to office seems hardly any 
time at all. 


In commuting to work, on business trips or 
vacation jaunts by train, bus or motor car, 
the traveling public is every day enjoying the 
convenience and savings in hours and dollars 
that bridges provide. Bridges that leap across 
broad, shining rivers; bridges that lift the 
motorist safely over busy railway lines, or whisk 
him above congested city districts. 

And because they make possible substantial 
savings in time and distance, bridges often bring 
attractive new residential locations within easy 


Sn IR 


O. K. Allen Bridge, Baton Rouge, La. 


commuting distance of city offices and factories, 
and open up new areas for industrial expansion. 


Bethlehem Steel Company builds bridges and 
other steel structures of every kind, as well as 
making the various forms of steel that are used 
in bridge construction. A number of the mon- 
umental highway and railway bridges that are 
playing their indispensable part in speeding the 
movement of travelers and of raw materials 
and merchandise across the length and breadth 
of America were built by Bethlehem Steel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Three monumental Bethlehem-built bridges that serve the traveling public of America 





Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco 
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CRISIS: Worry Week 


Canada has been characterized as a 
nation of worriers. Last week, Canadians 
were glutted with gloomy news, mostly 
local or national. Industry was almost 
paralyzed by the worst strike crisis since 
1919 (Newsweek, Sept. 2). Parliament, 
which had failed to settle the issue, ad- 
journed until 1947. Shortages of materials 
intensified the housing crisis. Strikes also 
jeopardized glowing prospects for a 
booming, and much needed, export trade. 

An AFL-CIO fight was brewing in Brit- 
ish Columbia. A spreading polio epidemic 
delayed school openings in Quebec, 
where many rural schools might not open 
at all because of a teacher shortage caused 
by low salaries. Politics and defense of 
the Arctic provided other worries. Mont- 
realers even worried because The Chi- 
cago Tribune, a persistent critic of Can- 
ada and Britain, resurrected the 1944 
“scandal” over the provincial govern- 
ment’s expropriation of the Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power Co. And they 
worried in the earnest, self-critical 


coat 


Last week, while Monty toured, 
talked, and set tongues wagging, the 
Canadian Army launched its second 
northern exercise this year. From Ed- 
monton, Alta., a group of officers and 
50 men set out for the Whitehorse area 
on Operation North. Their 50-truck con- 
voy is expected to return early next 
month. Maj. Gen. F. F. Worthington, 
commander of Canada’s western army, 
urged them to “attack the operation as 
free thinkers” and see if they could im- 
prove current plans for Arctic defense. As 
most military authorities in Canada, the 
United States, and Britain have done in 
recent months, he insisted that any enemy 
must be considered as “purely hypotheti- 
cal” (a viewpoint which The New York 
Daily Worker, among others, finds ex- 
tremely dubious). 

Meanwhile, the joint Canada-United 
State Defense Board studied a United 
States Army plan for setting up air bases 
in the Canadian Arctic. In New York, 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, who com- 
manded the Canadian Army overseas and 
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now heads Canada’s delegation to the 
United Nations’ atomic-energy commis- 
sion, reported “hopeful progress.” To wor- 
risome Canadians, “hopeful” was scarcely 
a strong bulwark against the gnawing 
fear of attack from the north. 


Who's King-Size? 


On his return to Canada from the peace 
conference last week, Prime Minister 
MacKenzie King found he had to face 
some of the most crucial decisions of his 
twenty years in office. 

In his absence, left and right wings of 
his Cabinet had bogged the machinery of 
government into indecision. This en- 
hanced King’s stature as a leader. But it 
also made it seem imperative that he 
speed the choice ofa successor by an- 
nouncing when he would retire. 

The session of Parliament which ended 
last Saturday might not have helped any 
particular opposition group, but it cer- 
tainly had hurt the Liberal party. Clar- 
ence D. Howe, Reconstruction Minister, 
Louis St. Laurent, Justice, and James L. 
Ilsley, Finance, who have been mentioned 
as successors to King, want to quit. Their 
withdrawal would seem to strengthen the 
hand of Agriculture Minister James G. 





way which is typically Canadian. 


In Defense of the Arctic 


In the streets of Halifax, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, and Toronto, Cana- 
dians last week welcomed Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
with boisterous enthusiasm. In 
homes and offices, they talked in 
worried tones about why he had 
come. 

With characteristic candor, Mont- 
gomery stressed the obvious reason 
tor his visit: military preparedness 
by the empire and the United 
States. Against whom? That was a 
“political” question. But almost 
everyone knew that, geographical- 
ly, there was only one possible ag- 
gressor: Russia. 

Ever since the Canadian Army’s 
Operation Musk-Ox (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 18), there had been increasing 
signs of Canadian, American, and 
British interest in defense of the 
Canadian Arctic. Military staffs are 
working on a plan to coordinate 
arms and equipment (NEWSWEEK, 
May 27). In addition to Operation 
Frostbite, United States armed 
forces have planned four winter ex- 
ercises. Early this month, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force abandoned an 
intensive search for the Spicer Is- 
lands, reported in 1896 to lie be- 
tween Baffin Island and Melville 
Peninsula off Canada’s north coast. 
But the RCAF continued to test 
planes at the Churchill air base 
built by the United States Army 
during the war. 








Toronto Star 
Keynoter: Striking electrical workers at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., last week used 14-month-old Frankie 
Russell to attract sympathy for a picket line outside 
temporary offices of Canadian Westinghouse Co. 





Gardiner, but neither King nor the 
upper crust of the Liberal party 
likes Gardiner’s down-to-earth po- 
litical tactics. Manitoba Premier 
Stuart Garson, who might carry 
even more western votes than Gar- 
diner, is cited as a compromise can- 
didate. If so, he would have to be 
brought to Ottawa soon as a Cabi- 
net minister to be groomed for 
the job. Other candidates in order 
of importance include Health Min- 
ister Brooke Claxton, whose choice 
as Canada’s representative at Paris 
led many to believe he would suc- 
ceed King both as Foreign Minister 
and P.M.; Secretary of State Paul 
Martin; and Defense Minister 
Douglas Abbott. 


Shake-up Signs: There are 
other reasons for an early and gen- 
eral party shake-up. Three by-elec- 
tions to be held in the next few 
weeks may reduce the government's 
slim majority in Parliament. Last 
week the party was defeated in Par- 
liament when C. D. Howe gave 
members permission to vote as they 
pleased on continuation of milk sub- 
sidies. 

Moreover, Premier Maurice Dup- 
lessis is welding a real threat in the 
traditional Liberal stronghold, Que- 
bec, With an anti-Ottawa campaign. 
And coalition Liberal-Tory govern- 
ments in Manitoba and British Co- 
lumbia are tottering. 

Ottawa dopesters fell into two 
schools. One said King would retire 
before Parliament meets again next 
January. The others said he would 
serve two more years, giving his 
successor time to grow to King-size 
proportions. 
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| BIG-CAR quality... its smooth} 


economical performance 


Zora Meseraa-t-vollite Mie UMelte Mill Melme) oY-leeliteya 
will bring you added proof that this car gives 


Big-Car quality at lowest cost in all items of 
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ne more caretu))y you consider qg)) the things you want in 
our next car, the more surely you will come to the con- 
lusion that the new Chevrolet is the one automobile that 
rings you Big-Car quality at lowest cost! 

That is true of Chevrolet styling and of Chevrolet riding 

valities, of course, for Chevrolet brings you the luxurious 
ody by Fisher and the comfortable Unitized Knee-Action 
ide otherwise found only in more expensive cars. And it 
equally true of Chevrolet's smooth, dependable performance, 
hich causes se many people to place so much extra con- 
dence in this car as they set forth on the longest trips and 
> the most far-off places. 
Yes, you'll thrill to Chevrolet’s Big-Car quality—its Big- 
ar performance and dependability—and when you realize 
at it brings you all these advantages at lowest cost, then 
pu'll know that Chevrolet is the car for you. 


HEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Spend the money it saves you to ENJOY IT MORE! 
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What does the Zodiac say about you? 


If your sign is Libra (born 

— between Sept. 23 and Oct. 
ray t .) 23), you are a great one for 
sociability and congeniality. 
(Superbly smooth Kinsey Whiskey isa 


“natural” for you.) 


qi if your sign is Aquarius 

ff (Jan. 21 through Feb. 19), 

{ you have many friends, 
=IE£ (And you'll have even more 

if you serve your guests cocktails made 


with delicious Kinsey.) 


If your sign is Aries (March 
», 21 through April 19), you're 
* enthusiastic by nature. 

(Oh, boy! You'll reach new 
heights of enthusiasm when you enjoy 
Kinsey’s mild, mellow flavor!) 






If your sign is Taurus (April 

By | 20 through May 20), you 

/ ¥<\ delight in pleasure and the 

good things of life. (For 

pleasure at its finest, you can’t beat 
that matchless Kinsey quality.) 


- If your sign is Cancer (June 
ie 22 through July 22), you 
“a knowhowtocaterto people. 
f \- (In that case, you’re prob- 

ably an old hand at serving drinks 


made with light, flavor-full Kinsey.) 


Note to Leos, Capricorns, etc.: Sorry 
we couldn’t include you all. But what- 
ever your sign, in all your born days 
you ve never tasted a finer, more satis- 
fying blend than Kinsey Whiskey. Try 
Kinsey ... tonight! 














BLENDED WHISKEY 


the unhurried whiskey 


for unhurried moments 


Since 1892 


86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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ARGENTINA: Narrowed Gap 


The job had been half done. On Aug. 
19 the Argentine Senate, following the 
lead of President Juan D. Peron, had rati- 
fied the Act of Chapultepec and the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter. 


The Chamber of Deputies was less 
docile. On the first test, the Perén bloc 
was defeated when two rebel Peronistas 
joined the nationalist opposition on Aug. 
28 to defeat a motion for “immediate 
discussion” of the pacts. 

Concurrently, an Argentine citizen, 
Lucas A. Padilla, filed formal charges of 
treason against the entire Senate member- 
ship, claiming that the two pacts violated 
national sovereignty and security by plac- 
ing “the nation totally or partially under 
foreign domination, or impairing its inde- 
pendence or integrity.” And most Argen- 
tines, whether in favor of ratification or 
opposed, joined to condemn a letter writ- 
ten by United States Ambassador George 
5, Messersmith to Foreign Minister Atilio 


Bramuglia, praising the latter’s support of 
the pacts. One critic called it “the most 


outright intervention in Argentine affairs 


in modern history.” 


But the Peron bloc raised the issue 
again in the Chamber on Aug. 29. Start- 


ing about 6 p.m. with a brief dinner recess 


at 10:30, the deputies argued all night: 


There were 22 scheduled speeches. Early 
in the morning of Aug. 30, groups of 


drowsy men made their way to the Cham. 


ber restaurant for coffee and rolls, then 


returned to the debate. 
Finally the vote was taken. The UN 


Charter was ratified by 95 votes to 39, the 


Act of Chapultepec by a vote of 88 to 7, 


The 43 opposition Radicals were in favor 
of both measures but abstained from vot- 


ing so that they would not be recorded as 
supporting the Perén government. 

The vote completed congressional ac- 
tion on the two international agreements 
and marked another step in the closer ap- 
proach of Argentina and the United 

tates. 


CHILE: Food and Votes 


The four candidates for the Presidency 
of Chile in the Sept. 4 election had no real 
issue among them. But each aspirant 
knew that his solution of the problem of 
inflation would make or break his admin- 
istration. As Chilean voters prepared to 
go to the polls, a NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent cabled this picture: 


After fifteen years of continuous infla- 
tion, Chile is now entering the really big 
spirals of price increases. Price tags move 
up monthly, and sometimes oftener. 

Food is the main preoccupation of 
Chileans, Wherever you look in the press, 
you see stories on scuffles in the tea 








ae 





queues, hoarding of flour, scarcity of 
beans, more expensive meat, failure of the 
rice crop. Life is becoming a grim struggle 
for employers and employes alike. 

An inevitable result of inflation has 
been a rash of strikes. Port workers all 
along the coast were out last week, and 
some 600 marines in Valparaiso unloaded 
needed goods from 60 ships. Europe will 
have to wait for nitrate and copper ship- 
ments. For that matter, the nitrate plants 
themselves were paralyzed for several 
days when workers struck in sympathy 
with the stevedores. 

And Be Merry: The Grace Line de- 
nied a Chilean story that it had instrueted 
its captains to skip Chilean ports, but 
shipowners suffered heavy losses as their 
vessels swung idly at the buoys, 


The larger firms are now raising wages 
in January and July, although the law re- 


quires a cost-of-living adjustment in Jan- 
uary only. Soon it will be necessary to 
adjust salaries three times and then four 


times a year, as inflation swings more 
wildly. 
Another result of inflation has been a 


new and more lavish night life in San- 
tiago; people rush to spend their money 


today, for tomorrow it may have no value. 


This week Paramount opened its sumptu- 


ous Rex Theater, claimed to be the fan- 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
clest movie palace in South America. It 
features especially wide seats for patrons 


who weigh more than 220 pounds, The 


management will not sell these to couples, 





in spite of rumors which roused conserva- 
tive mothers to fury. Upstairs, the Moroc- 
co, a new night club, is trying to out- 
shine the Casanova, a club which amazes 
even opulent Argentines. 


, aaa 


BRAZIL: Riot Call 


The Brazilian Government had seemed 
to feel that its campaign against Com- 
munism was getting a little too tough. 
President Eurico Gaspar Dutra was im- 
pressed by the virtually 100 per cent press 
disapproval of the fifteen-day closing last 


month of the Communist newspaper Tri- 
buna Popular. And he told his collabora- 


tors that only a “serious disturbance of 


public order” would justify outlawing the 
Communist party, as extreme rightists 


urged, 


Then last week practically all stores in 
Rio de Janeiro were forced to close as 


a result of demonstrations against high 


prices. Forty-seven persons were injured 
as angry mobs of students and laborers 


ranged through the city, smashing win- 


dows and shouting: “We want a 50 per 
cent cut in all prices.” Damage was esti- 


mated at $5,000,000. 


A Communist manifesto urged the peo- 


ple to remain calm, “instead of being driv- 


en to desperation, which would give a 
pretext for attempts against democracy.” 


But police charged that the disturbances 


were Commuunist-inspired. It was ex- 


pected that strong pressure would be 


brought on Dutra to outlaw Communism, 
on the ground that this was _ serious 


enough to be the “disturbance of publig 
order” to which he had referred. © 








Thirsty City: An inadequate water system is one of Havana’s big problems and 
a fighting political issue. Many residents depend on boys who scoop up city water, 
then peddle it for a few cents a pail. A new city administration promises relief. 
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Cake Cutters: Kettering does it alone... 


Born: To Crown Prince FREDERICK, 
47, and Crown Princess Incrip, 36, of 
Denmark, their third daughter; in Co- 
penhagen, Aug. 30, 


Birthdays: Gen. Cuartes G. Dawes, 
former Vice President of the United 
States and Ambassador to the Court ot 
St. James’s, observed his 81st birthday 
in Chicago, Aug. 27. 

Cuartes F, KETTERING, vice presi- 
dent of General Motors, observed his 
70th birthday in Loudonville, Ohio, 
Aug, 29. 

Incrip BERGMAN, 30, and CHARLES 
Boyer, 47, whose birthdays fell on Aug. 
29 and Aug. 28, jointly celebrated on 
Aug. 29 on the Hollywood lot where 
they are playing the lead roles in “Arch 
of Triumph.” 

At the Hague, QUEEN WILHELMINA 
of the Netherlands celebrated her 66th 
birthday Aug. 31. The event was. ob- 
served as a national holiday. 


To Mohammed: Grorce BERNarD 
SHAW was made a freeman of the city 
of Dublin on Aug. 28, but the nonagen- 
arian refused to go back to his native city 
to accept the honor. Instead, for the first 
time in history, the roll of freedom left 
Dublin, guarded by the city manager and 
the clerk of the council, and was taken 
to Shaw’s residence in Hertfordshire, 
England, for the ceremony. Shaw re- 
marked that being a freeman is better 
than accepting a title, which is “apt to get 
one into disreputable company.” 


Engaged: JEAN Barry McCormick, 25, 
of Holyoke, Mass., and JoHN RINGLING 
Nort, 43, circus official. They will be 
married in the fall, 














Associated Press Photos 
.-. Boyer and Bergman team up... . 


Married: Betry Jor McNarney, 24, 
daughter of GEN. JosEpH T. MCNaRNEY, 
commander of American forces in Eu- 
rope, and May. Cuar.es E. WituiaMs of 
Indianapolis, Ind., former aide to General 
McNarney; in Bad Homburg, Germany, 
Aug. 27. 

OxiviA DeHaviLianp,: 30, motion- 
picture actress, and Marcus A. Goop- 
RICH, 48, screen writer and author; in 
Cannondale, Conn., Aug. 26. It was Miss 
DeHavilland’s first marriage and Good- 
rich’s fifth. 

Vircinia Bruce, $5, motion-picture 
actress, and Pv. Aut M. Ipar, 25, Turk- 
ish-born film producer; in Hollywood, 
Aug. 27. Their wedding was preceded 
by the arrival of two process servers to 
whom Ipar had to give $25 bail for al- 
legedly driving through a stop light. 
Their honeymoon was marred by Ipar’s 
being ordered back to Fort Lewis, Wash., 
to explain how he got three three-day 
passes. He was cleared of any blame. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE ' PATTERSON REEVE, 
daughter of the late Capt. JosepH M. 
PaTTERSON, founder and publisher of 
The New York Daily News, and Ivan 
Le Lorraine ALBRIGHT, painter; in Red 
Lodge, Mont., Aug. 27. Mrs. Albright was 
divorced from JAY FREDERICK REEVE, 
Chicago lawyer, in 1944. 


Identified: In Manila, the body of an 
unknown soldier which had lain in United 
States Military Cemetery No. 1 for four 
and a half years was identified last week 
as that of Carr. Contin P. KELLY Jr., 
who was killed Dec. 10, 1941, after his 
B-17 had attacked the Japanese cruiser 
Ashigara. 


Injured: Gioria Swanson, 48, former 
motion-picture actress, suffered head in- 
juries when the taxi in which she was 
riding collided with another in Jackson 
Heights, L. I., and overturned. She was 
not hospitalized. 


Refund: In Hollywood, Li.u1an Gisu, 
actress, won $11,025 for an alleged over- 
charge in her rent. She had complained 
that she was charged $700 a month for 





Keystone 


... Ali had to leave 


her home in Beverly Hills, which had an 
OPA ceiling rent of $175. The attorneys 
for her landlord settled out of court. 


Died: Roy C. Hoxtis, 56, acting presi- 
dent of the New York Daily News; in an 
automobile accident near Fairfield, Conn., 
Aug. 29 (see page 71). 

Joun Stevarr Curry, 48, American 
painter; in Madison, Wis., Aug. 29 (see 
page 72). 

Apo.puus Buscu 3rp, 55, president of 
the Anheuser-Busch brewing firm; in St. 
Louis, Aug. 29. The Busch firm, in addi- 
tion to brewing beer, makes yeast, corn 
products, syrups, and cattle feeds, and 
operates railroads and coal mines and the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas, Texas. A sep- 
arate Busch-controlled company devel- 
oped and manufactures Diesel engines. 

FLORENCE TURNER, 56, motion-picture 
actress known as the “Vitagraph Girl” in 
the early 1900s; in Hollywood, Aug. 28. 

Dr. Witiiam H. WALKER, 67, brother 
of former Mayor JAMEs J. WALKER, of 
New York and boxing examiner for the 
New York State Athletic Commission 
since its organization in 1920; in New 
York, Aug 28. 

GreorcE Henry HumMMEL, 81, chair- 
man of the board of the cigarette manu- 
facturing firm of P. Lorillard & Co.; in 
Summit, N.J., Aug. 27. He started at 
the bottom in Louisville and _becaine 
head of his firm in 1940. 

Jack Woo.ams, 29, chief test pilot for 
Bell Aircraft Corp.; in the crash of a 
P-39 in Lake Ontario, Aug. 30. He had 
qualified for the Thompson air race, 
scheduled for Sept. 2, at the National Air 
Races in Cleveland. He had also been 
assigned by the Army to test its super: 


soinic, rocket-powered XS-1. 
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MEDICINE: Nerves in Combat 


The combat soldier exists in the world’s 
worst environment. Unable to escape it, 
he is certain to become a psychiatric cas- 
ualty if he is kept in the line long enough. 
Since the stress of danger cannot be re- 
moved from the individual GI, the Army 
is faced with the alternative of modifying 
his environment. In the spring of 1944, 
with psychiatric casualties at a high in the 
Italian theater, Dr. John W. Appel, then 
a lieutenant colonel in the Neuropsy- 
chiatry Consultants Division, was sent to 
Italy to study the combat environment 
of the GI. With the help of Dr. Gilbert W. 
Beebe, former captain in the Medical 
Statistics Division, he prepared a report 
and recommendations for the War De- 
partment. 

Last week, the American Medical As- 
sociation saw in the report of Drs. Appel 
and Beebe, just released, a possible appli- 
cation of similar preventive psychiatry to 
masses of civilians working under stress 
in industry, schools, and elsewhere. Dr. 
Appel worked for six weeks in the wards 
of an exhaustion center a few miles be- 


hind the front which handled all neuro- 


psychiatric patients evacuated from Fifth 

rmy divisions. He visited the clearing 
stations of five divisions in combat and 
spent several days in a 34th Division bat- 
talion aid station during the fighting at 
Cecina, near Leghorn. He conferred with 
psychiatrists, general medical officers, and 
combat soldiers of all ranks. 

Drs. Appel and Beebe state flatly that 
the combat infantryman’s job requires 10 
per cent technical training and 90 per 
cent guts. As a direct result of being ex- 
posed to the greatest danger of any 
branch of the service, the infantry has 
the highest rate of psychiatric disorders. 
In the North African theater, neuropsy- 
chiatric casualty rates for rifle battalions 
were 40 times those of all other branches. 
An interesting sidelight showing the 
relationship of men to their leaders ap- 
peared in the fact that whenever a large 
number of psychiatric disorders occurred 
within a single unit, it was invariably due 
to incompetence or a psychiatric break- 
down in the unit commander. 

Combat Jitters: After 200 combat 
days, or 240 at the most, the GI is worn 
out. If he hasn’t developed an incapacitat- 


ing neurosis, he is so jittery and overcau- 
tious under fire that he is ineffective and 
demoralizing to the newer men. Line offi- 
cers and doctors agreed that he reached 
his peak of efficiency during the first 90 
days and became steadily less valuable 
until he was useless. The British Army, on 
the other hand, estimated that its riflemen 
in Italy would last about 400 regimental 


combat days, about twice as long as the 
GI. They attributed the difference to their 
policy of pulling men out of the line at the 
end of twelve days or less for a four-day 
rest. The American soldier in Italy was 
often kept in the line without relief for 40 
days, and occasionally as long as 80 suc- 
cessive combat days. 

Dr. Appel found the. GI in Italy bitter 
about his lot. He wrote: “Under present 
stress of the tactical situation in Italy with 
lack of replacements, no man is removed 
from combat duty until he aas become 
worthless as a fighter. The infantryman 
considers this a bitter injustice. He feels 
that he is expected to do ten, or even one 
hundred times as much to win the war as 
any one else, but he can look forward only 
to death, mutilation, or psychiatric break- 
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general standards of living to an intolerable level, the 
cost... being out of all proportion to the national wealth.” 
For an atom-bomb war, the magazine says, Britain would have 


to be content with deep shelters under the larger cities above). 
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A 26% increase in diphtheria is shown by government records of cases 
reported during the first four months of this year. Doctors urge 


immunization of every child. 


DIPHTHERIA... 


a shameful increase this year 


@ This year will be the worst diph- 
theria year—in the number of cases 
reported—since 1939, if the present 
trend continues. : 


The tragedy of this increase is that 
diphtheria can be so easily prevented— 
by immunization. If all babies and little 
children were immunized against diph- 
theria, this dreadful disease could be 
wiped out. 


Has your baby been immunized 
against diphtheria? 


If not, you are taking a dangerous 
risk. Diphtheria’s highest death rate 
is among little children—under five. 


If your baby is six months old or 
over—and has not been immunized 





against diphtheria—consult your doc- 
tor gt once. He will see that your baby 
is protected now, and—for future safety 
—he will give you the Immunization 


Record Card. 
This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just when 
to take your child to the doctor—for the 
immunizations needed for protection, not 
only against diphtheria, but against other 
preventable diseases. 


No busy mother can possibly keep track 
of all this herself. Immunizations against 
different diseases are given at different 
ages . . . some diseases require repeated 
immunizations . . . safety periods vary! 
And if you forget one single immuniza- 
tion, you may endanger your baby’s 
safety—even his life! 




















Don’t trust your memory. Join the 
Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Club, 
which now totals over 3,281,000 mem- 
bers. All you have to do is ask your doc- 
tor for the Immunization Record Card. 

Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards 
to physicians free upon request. They 
are in two parts—one for the doctor’s 
records and one for you. Get this card 
from your doctor today! Keep it where 
you will see it at least twice a year. 


FREE! New immunization booklet. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child mighi get . . . their special 
danger for babies . . . their harmful after- 
effects. Find out how to prevent your 
children from catching these diseases. 
Write today for your free copy of 
this immunization booklet to: Sharp & 


Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. N9-6. 


SHARP & DOHME _ 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 











To sell anything MEN buy... 


MIND 
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It’s easy to make an impression 
on the “P.M. MIND’— because 
the man who buys Popular Me- 
chanics year after year is a delib- 
erate ad reader, not just an ad 
looker. 


Latest readership surveys based 
on current circulation show 3% 
MILLION of these alert, inquisi- 
tive, open-minded men—a lively, 
result-producing market for every 
man-bought product from sham- 
poo to shotguns. 


It pays to put Popular Mechan- 
ics on your schedule and REACH 
THE P.M. MIND! 





No, the makers of these hair tonics don’t 
all advertise in Popular Mechanics. We 
think they might do so profitably. 32 
MILLION men buy a lot of hair tonic. 
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down. He feels that no one at home has 
the slightest conception of the danger his 
job entails or of the courage and guts re- 


quired to do one hour of it.” 


Corrective Steps: To help relieve 
the. intolerable environmental stresses on 
the combat soldier, Drs, Appel and Beebe 
recommended that he be given the prom- 
ise of honorable release from combat after 
a definite number of fighting days. In ad- 
dition, he should have priorities on sup- 
plies and equipment, and unrestricted ac- 
cess to recreation enjoyed by base area 
troops. The broad tactical situation and 
the reason why an objective must be 
taken should be explained to every GI. 
He should be told what he is fighting for, 
and reassured that what he is doing is 
worth while and appreciated. In May 
1945, just before the war ended, the War 
Department adopted a tour-of-duty policy 
for infantrymen, with a limit of 120 ag- 
gregate combat days. 

If the combat GI’s environment can be 
modified to prevent his psychiatric break- 
down, the same principle can be applied 
to large masses of civilians on assembly 
lines, in mines, schools, and elsewhere. 
From the Army report, the AMA con- 
cludes: “Industry appears to offer a par- 
ticularly favorable field for this approach 
to preventive psychiatry. Wages, hours, 
working conditions, priority rights, pro- 
motion systems, selection procedures, and 
incentive systems all have a bearing on 
the mental health of industrial workers 
. . . The possibility that psychiatry can 
contribute to the mental health of the 
population by recommending environ- 
mental changes involving policy and pro- 
cedure .. . bears further study.” 
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SCIENCE: Lasting Fungicide 


When seed is kept in storage, it is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to fungus diseases, 
weevils, and beetles. To avoid loss in the 
nation’s food supply at its source, stored 
seed must be protected against these 
hazards. 

Last week, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. announced the results of its successful 
experiments with Arasan, a sulphur com- 
pound containing tetramethyl thiuramdi- 
sulfide. Originally developed as a seed 
disinfectant against fungus growth, it also 
kills insects and acts as a repellent. Seed 
treated with different fungicides was ex- 
posed to a varied collection of storage in- 
sects, including the bean weevil, rice 
weevil, cadelle beetle, and Mediterranean 
flour beetle. Insects in the Arasan-treated 
seed lived only a few days and caused 
little damage. Tests made under actual 
storage conditions showed that no matter 
how long the storage period, the seed had 
to be treated only once with Arasan, as 
its fungicidal and insecticidal properties 
do not deteriorate. Research on the sul- 
phur compound as a seed protector was 
started after scientists noticed that Japa- 
nese beetles avoided foliage sprayed 
with it. 











Come to Florida for fun... . to golf 
on fairways that are green all year... 
to swim in clear, blue waters . . . to fish 
where a hundred varieties are waiting 
to test your skill... to relax on broad, 
sandy beaches, or enjoy the exciting 
spectator sports and attractions that 
pleasantly diversify each vacation day 
and night. 

Florida is fun—gay, fascinating fun— 
right around the calendar. 

But Florida is so much more than a 
sun-blessed playground. There are real 
opportunities in The Sunshine State for 
many types of business, industry and 
agriculture. Opportunity for happy, 
year round living, too. 

Plan now for an early fall or winter 
vacation in Florida. And where you 
find your fun, you may find your 
future. Mail coupon below for free 
copy of illustrated booklet. 
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THE SUNSHINE STATE 
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Paper for Britain 


The British press, long on a starvation 
diet of newsprint, loosened its belt a bit 
last week for the first time since 1940. 

First to benefit under a lift in paper 
allotments were Britain’s sports-minded 
readers, who welcomed back, along with 
the football season, such prewar favorites 
as the Saturday-night sports editions of 
The London Evening Standard, The 
London Evening News, and The London 
Star, and such provincial sports papers 
as Early Bird, Sporting Man, Football 
Pink, Sporting Mail, and Sports Argus. 

As four-pagers, with 1938 circulation 
as a ceiling, these sports specialties were 
allowed to return on Aug. 31, the open- 
ing day of the football season. Two weeks 
hence, Britain’s dailies will get enough 
paper to permit six pages three times a 
week (instead of four daily) and eight 
on Sundays (instead of an alternate six 
and eight). More to the point, the leash 
will be off on circulations. For such Lon- 
don giants as The Daily Express (circu- 
lation 3,391,846), The Daily Mail (cir- 
culation 1,700,000), and the _ tabloid 
Daily Mirror (circulation 2,225,000), 
this was cheering news. They have had 
to sit on a pent-up demand far above 
their huge wartime readership. Even the 
austere, unmass-minded Times had rea- 
son to crow: “From Sept. 23 next, suffi- 
cient copies of The Times will be avail- 
able to meet all demands.” 
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Magazine ’47-Plus? 


One of the nation’s most talked-about 
magazine projects passed the blueprint 
stage, acquired a name, and started into 
the works this week. 

Since last February, Jerome Ellison, 
former managing editor of Collier’s, has 
raised $300,000, wangled paper and a 
printing plant, and rounded up a staff to 
make a reality out of the contributor- 
owned cooperative magazine he dreamed 
up and sold to 300 authors, artists, and 
photographers (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 21). 

As managing editor, Ellison hired John 
Whiting, 30, ex-editor of Popular Photog- 
raphy, and as literary editor, Lawrence 
Lee, 48, poet and ex-editor of The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. 

The first (March) issue of the adless, 
pocket-sized monthly is due next Febru- 
ary. The magazine’s title, long a secret 
and as novel as-Ellison’s original brain- 
storm, is “47, The Magazine of the 
Year.” In 1948, “’47” will become “48,” 
and so on through the years, Ellison 
hopes, until it completes the cycle to an- 
other “’47” 100 years hence. | 
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Talk of the Town 


The New Yorker is a neatly balanced 
magazine of pithy comment, urbane fic- 
tion and cartoons, good reporting, and 
sharp satire. Popular notions to the con- 
trary, two-thirds of the magazine’s cir- 
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culation of 298,000 lies outside metro- 
politan New York. In recent months, The 
New Yorker has frequently raised its 
readers’ eyebrows with forays into high 
seriousness, best examples of which have 
been its politely provocative pleas for 
world government. 

Such excursions, leavened as they were 
with lighter stuff, scarcely prepared The 
New Yorker’s small audience for last 
week’s issue. With a debonair disdain for 
reader appetites cultivated over 21 years, 
the editors gave an entire issue to a story 
of Hiroshima’s atom-bombh ordeal on Aug. 
6 last year. The story, by John Hersey, 
32-year-old author of “A Bell for Adano,” 
started where The New Yorker’s “Talk of 
the Town” normally begins, bore the fa- 
miliar New Yorker label, “A Reporter at 
Large,” and ran its 80,000-word-plus 
length through all the rest of the maga- 
zine, without any illustration or other 
copy except ads. 

Only a white band with heavy black 
type around an otherwise non-sequitur 
cover ribbing vacationists tipped off 
readers on what to expect. Inside, on 
the first page of Hersey’s story, the 
editors explained they had devoted the 
issue to “the almost complete oblitera- 
tion of a city by one atomic bomb... in 
the conviction that few of us have yet 
comprehended the all but incredible. de- 
structive power of this weapon, and that 
everyone might well take time to con- 
sider the terrible implications of its use.” 

Six Who Survived: Hersey got the 

assignment for his story last September, 
when he went to the Orient for The New 
Yorker and Life, the two magazines to 
split his expenses. Back home, Hersey 
turned in his manuscript two weeks ago 
to William Shawn, The New Yorker’s 
slight, shy, and astute general manager, 
who is regarded by some as heir-appar- 
ent to the magazine’s brusque founder- 
editor, Harold Ross. Shawn read the 
manuscript. It was a moving, grim story 
of what happened to a city of 245,000 
persons, told through the experiences and 
suffering of six survivors: a German 
Catholic priest, a Japanese Protes- 
tant minister, a factory office girl, the 
war widow of a tailor, a doctor with 
a private clinic, and a staff physician of 
a Red Cross hospital. 
. The New Yorker intended to run the 
story serially and officially credited the 
change in plans to a collective inspiration 
of its editors. But actually the idea came 
from Shawn. With three-installment ser- 
ialization in mind, Hersey had, in typical 
New Yorker fashion, refocused on the 
scene at the beginning of each install- 
ment. To Shawn, this made the story lose 
much of its impact and he went to Ross 
with a suggestion that was daring even 
for The New Yorker. “This,” he said, 
“can’t be serialized. It’s got to run all 
at once.” 

Ross agreed, but wondered how he 
might justify substituting a single heavy 
dish for The New Yorker readers’ usual 
varied and light fare. He found an out 
in The New Yorker’s first-issue statement 


of intentions back in February 1925. “The 
New Yorker,” it began, “starts with a 
declaration of serious purpose .. .” That’s 
as far as Ross read. 

For the next ten days, Shawn and Her- 
sey locked themselves in Ross’s office from 
10 a.m. to 2 a.m. daily, while Hersey fe- 
verishly rewrote and Shawn and Ross, 
sidetracking everything else, fed the Hiro- 
shima story to the printers. No one out- 
side Ross’s office, except a harried make- 
up man, knew what was going on. “Talk” 
reporters turned in their copy as usual 
and petulantly demanded: “Where are 
proofs?” when they mysteriously failed to 








Hersey: One story a whole New Yorker 


appear. The business office was kept 
blithely unaware (as it usually is at The 
New Yorker) of what the magazine’s ad- 
vertising would run around. 

Atomic Splash: Reaction to their 
stunt amazed even the blasé New Yorker 
staff. Three London papers—The Daily 
Express, The Daily Mail, and The News 
Chronicle—asked for serial rights to Her- 
sey’s grim story. The Kemsley chain in 
Britain wanted to syndicate it to 35 pa- 
pers. The Providence (R.I.) Journal got 
permission to quote 2,000 words and 
asked for more. The mayor of Princeton, 
N. J., sought 3,000 reprints to distribute 
among Albert Einstein’s fellow townfolk, 
the Belgian Chamber of Commerce 500 
for officials in Brussels. Einstein himself 
ordered 1,000 copies of the rsapatace es 
The New Yorker could not supply them. 
Bids for radio, movie, and stage rights al- 
so poured in on Hersey, who ducked out 
of town and left behind this admoni- 
tion: No dramatization but widest dis- 
tribution possible, provided the article 
is carried in full, at $15 per 10,000 
circulation. Hersey pledged the proceeds 
to the Red Cross. 

On the newsstands, Hersey’s story sold 
out The New Yorker almost on appear- 
ance. Only one reader squawk had turned 
up by the end of the week. A Brooklyn 
subscriber sent back his copy with this 
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note: “I buy your magazine because it 
contains a few laughs . . . This week’s is- 
sue .. . wasn’t funny.” New Yorker edi- 
tors agreed. 


The Colonel and The News 


When Capt. J. M. Patterson, founder 
and publisher of The New York Daily 
News, died last May, newspaper shops 
everywhere wondered how long it would 
take Col. Robert R. McCormick, of the 
cousin Chicago Tribune, to move in 
where he dared not tread while Patterson 
was alive. 

McCormick flew to New York for Pat- 
terson’s funeral, met with News execu- 
tives, and set their minds at ease at once. 
The board that Patterson had set up be- 
fore his death, the colonel proclaimed, 
consisted of able men fully capable of 
running The News without his help. On 
the board were Roy Holliss, general man- 
ager, F. M. Flynn, business manager, 
Richard Clarke, managing editor, H. B. 
Sherwood, advertising manager, and 
Ivan Annenberg, circulation manager. 

Under this setup, Patterson’s mantle 
fell on the shoulders of the gray-haired, 
popular, 56-year-old Holliss, who was 
named acting president. Last week, Hol- 
liss’s sudden death in an automobile acci- 
dent in Connecticut brought McCormick 
flying to New York for Holliss’s funeral 
and a new round of secret conferences in 
The News’s skyscraper. With the colonel 
came one of The Tribune’s fairest-haired 
sons: Chesser M. Campbell, stocky 49- 
year-old advertising manager. 

Once again the question arose: Would 
McCormick move in on The News? 

The crisp and capable Flynn, who had 
moved up with Holliss to become his 
second in command, was a logical bet— 
and The News people’s choice—to suc- 
ceed him as president. Another possibil- 
ity was Clarke, son of a managing editor 
who helped build The News. Both have 
a smattering of the Middle Western 
background that McCormick deems es- 
sential; Flynn is an Iowan, and Clarke a 
Chicagoan. But both have what the colo- 
nel would consider glaring gaps in their 
careers: Neither ever worked ‘on the 
“world’s greatest newspaper” as Holliss 
and Patterson did. 

Nobody knew for sure whom McCor- 
mick had in mind. Talk would not die 
that Campbell was his candidate. Then, 
on Sept. 1, Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, pub- 
lisher of The Washington Times-Herald 
and sister of Captain Patterson, was made 
chairman of the board of The News, 
replacing McCormick. Clarke became 
secretary of the board and executive 
editor of the paper. 

This still left men on The News won- 
dering who, if anyone, would become 
president or publisher or both. They were 
saying to each other that the whole thing 
would be decided at a Chicago Tribune 
meeting this month, for The Tribune is 

the holding company of The News.” 
The power, apparently, had gone back 
to Chicago and McCormick. 
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irons, washing machines — all house- 
hold appliances are reaching homes 
faster, thanks in part to Air Express. 
The reason is as simple and funda- 
mental as this: Air Express means speed 
— delivery speed of scarce material, 
critical supplies, tools, dies and other 
items that prevent production delays 
— speed that is saving millions of 
dollars and man-hours for industry and 


the public in the race to get goods into 


your home, 


Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


_ Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight 
between principal U. S. towns and cities, with 












RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. A.) 






































cost including special pick-up and delivery. mates | 2 ts. | 5 tbs | 25 th. 40 ths. 1O°r, Oi 
Same-day delivery between many airport towns 149_| $1.00 | $1.00] $1.00] $1.23] 3.07¢ 
and cities. Fastest air-rail service to and from < ~ ” * ss a 
23,000 off-airline communities in the United ey ES ee go ge 
States. Service direct by air to and from scores 2349 | 1.45] 353| 1765| 2020] rose 
of foreign countries in the world’s best planes, Over | 47] 3.68] 1042] 29.47 | 72.68e 


giving the world’s best service. 
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INTERNATIONAL RATES ALSO REDUCED 
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Ask Today for the Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains helpful shipping 


information. Available upon request, together 
with other information, at the local office of Air 
Express Division of Railway Express Agency, 
or at the local office of any Airline. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 






































Metropolitan Museum of Art From “John Steuart Curry’s Pageant of America” 


(American Artists Group, Inc,) 
Circus interlude: “The Flying Cadonas’ A soul goes marching on: John Brown 
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Whitney Musenm of Modern Art 
The faith and strength of a hard-working people: ‘Baptism in Kansas’ 
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He Painted Kansas 


Of the three American painters who 
rebelled most forcefully against the slav- 
ish imitation of French art in the 1920s, 
only Thomas Hart Benton is now alive, 
Grant Wood of lowa died in 1942 at 
49, Last week, John Steuart Curry of 
Kansas died at 48 of a heart attack in 
Madison, Wis. 

“ven their bitterest critics admitted 
that these three artists should be con- 











Assoctated Press 
John Steuart Curry 


sidered by what they painted, rather than 
by what they said. For all were—and 
Benton. still is—violently vocal in their 
passion for all things American in general 
and Middle Western in particular. Most 
Europeans still find in their powerful peo- 
ple and overwhelming visions of abundant 
Middle West earth a realism too pictorial 
to call art. But the cause for which they 
revolted—now called loosely the return to 
the American Scene-and their place in 
the history of American art can never be 


Nonod. 

Many people in Curry’s native Kansas 
have gone along with the Europeans in 
denying recognition to his talent. In 1935, 
when he was informed that a garage own- 
er was the only Kansan who ever bought 
one of his pictures, Curry snapped: “Why 
should Kansas want any of my work? It 
has Kansas.” A few years later, a group 
of admirers got Curry a commission for 
murals for the state Capitol—a pictorial 
summation of Kansas history focused 
around a dynamic figure of John Brown. 
Soon Kansas was divided into two camps, 
one defending the murals, the other de- 
nouncing them as “too violent, too horri- 
ble, with too much bloodshed.” When the 
legislature refused to advance funds for 
the project, Curry refused to sign the in- 
complete work. 

John Steuart Curry was born on a farm 
near Dunavant, Kans., a town which no 
longer exists. He took his first art lesson 
when he was 12, riding 6 miles on horse- 


back for it, 


At 18, he enrolled in the Kansas City 
Art Institute. Later he went to the Chi- 


cago Art Institute, where he swept floors 


to pay for his tuition, then went East to 
study at the Art Students League in New 
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Sikorsky S-5 1 four-place commercial helicopters 
are being operated right now by Helicopter Air 
Transport, Inc., of Philadelphia. Greyhound 
Skyways, a subsidiary of the nationally-known 
Greyhound bus system, will put its Sikorsky heli- 
copters in operation this month. 

These new air operators will pioneer the co- 
ordination of air service and bus line operations, 
fly aerial photographic surveys and perform 


many charter services. They also plan to operate 
mail and passenger service to and from large 


City airports. 


Here is the actual beginning of a new era in 


short haul transportation, the commercial possi- 
bilities of which have already been well estab- 


lished in numerous and varied demonstrations. 
Sikorsky helicopters carried out the highly suc- 
cessful air mail tests recently completed in the 
Los Angeles area. They have dusted crops, laid 
pipe lines, carried out forest fire patrols and made 
precise aerial surveys. They have rescued people 
from otherwise inaccessible places and have 
saved hours and sometimes days in the delivery 
of vital supplies. 


New commercial applications of the heli- 
copter’s unique abilities to rise vertically, hover 


motionless in the air and “land on a dime” are 
coming to light daily. Perhaps the Sikorsky S-5 1 


can bring to your business the advantages of 


door-to-door, all-weather aerial transportation. 


The 8.51 Carvies the Approved Type Certificate issued by the C_A.A. For Complete Information Write to 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIBGEP ORT, 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS 


CON NEeEecCTrTtstiecouw wr 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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York and at the Russian Academy in 
Paris. He returned from France in 1997 


and won his first public recognition 
with “Baptism in Kansas. 


The next ten years Curry spent in New 
York and Westport, Conn. In 1986 he ac- 
cepted the unprecedented post of artist 
in residence at the University of Wiscon- 


sin. But wherever he was, Kansas was 
evident in most of his work. 


oo 


Down Europe’s Noses 


“Tf they don't like this show, then they 
don’t like American painting.” Although 
it was John Walker, chief curator of the 
National Gallery, who said it, the com- 


ment easily represented the sentiment of 
everyone who had a hand in the great, 


249-picture show of American art which 
in June opened at the Tate Gallery in 
London (NEwSwEEK, June I17). Last 
week, as the collection was riding the At- 
\antic to be returned to the museums and 
collectors whence it came, two questions 
remained unanswered: Had they liked the 
show? Did they like American painting? 

John Rothenstein, the Tate’s director, 
said: “My impression is that it was very 
warmly received in all sections of the 
press. It would be quite wrong to give 
the impression that the reception was 
critical at all—it was very warm and im- 
mensely popular with the public. Well 
over a hundred thousand people saw it.” 

But art critics on this side of the At- 
lantic, led by Edward Alden Jewell of 
The New York Times, remembered quite 
painfully the sound slapping which Amer- 
ican art had taken from the French in 
1938, when the ambitious Jeu de Paume 
exhibit was put on in Paris. Early reviews 
in the English newspapers had been gen- 
erally cordial but, as the more critical 
commentaries of the powerful magazine 
essayists began to arrive, the reaction lost 
some of its earlier rosy hue. Some samples: 


@ In The New Statesman and Nation the 
author and journalist Cyril Connolly 
called the show “a tragedy in four acts,” 
in which early promise was lost in a “dol- 
lar-glutted America.” Among the contem- 
porary pictures he saw hope in only one 
“masterpiece”—Grant Wood’s “Daughters 
of the American Revolution.” 


€ Denys Sutton, writing in French for 
the Paris weekly Arts, failed to find one 
“modern master who can be compared 
with those of France,” although he did 
concede that there was an American 
school of painting. 

@ The most caustic comment of all ap- 
peared in Apollo, a well-known English 
art magazine. “The modern School of 
Paris echoed dismally in the contempo- 
rary work; the early portraits—even those 
painted by Gilbert Stuart, who is out- 
standingly their best man—compared bad- 
ly with British painting of the same date; 
the nineteenth-century pictures . . . had 
no particular value . . . At least the ex- 
hibition laid down the first step to prog- 
ress for an American artist, and that is 
obviously to the passport office.” 



































TUDENTS in the little red 
schoolhouse learn the “three 
R’s”. Highway Trailer owners learn 
the importance of “three E’s” — effi- 
ciency, economy, and extra years of 
service. It’s a profitable course, the 
product of over a quarter-century of 
successful trailer-building experi- 
ence. 


Highway commercial truck trail- 
ers are manufactured —not merely 
assembled. Highway factories are 


the last word in modern volume- 
production efficiency, served by 


Owners learn about profits 
from Highway Trailers 





Highway’s own foundry, forge and 
machine shops. Our Edgerton plant 
contains the longest straightaway 
production line in the trailer in- 
dustry. 

Before you buy any trailers, get 
all the facts about the new Highway 
“Clippers” and ‘Freightmasters.” 
Write today for free color booklets 
detailing Highway’s many points of 
superiority. You'll find a wealth of 
reasons why it pays to “let your next 
trailers be Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


Commercial Truck Trailers + Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


On Every ‘U.S. ) Mighway 


HIGHWAY ““« TRAILERS 
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PROSPERITY: The Midwest Horn of Plenty 


The twelve states of the Middle West 
form an economic and industrial empire 
that could stand by itself as one of the 
world’s great powers. From the plains of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas on the 
west to the valley of Ohio’s Ruhr on the 
east, it is a land of treasure. Its wheat and 
corn feed the nation and much of the 
world; from its ranges and feed lots, rail- 
roads haul trainloads of livestock to the 
packinghouses in Kansas City and Chi- 
cago; lake freighters bring the ore from 
Duluth to meet in the valleys of a thou- 
sand smokes in Gary and Cleveland and 
Youngstown, where the bright glint of 
steel pours out in endless rivers. 

Farm prices are the best they have ever 
been. Bumper grain crops and record 
meat prices brought unparalleled pros- 
perity to the farmers, and this wealth is 
eager to flow into the cities for manu- 
factured goods. All over the Midwest, 
from Omaha to Youngstown, in Milwau- 
kee and Minneapolis, St. Paul and Peoria, 
in Indianapolis, Cleveland, and Grand 
Rapids, retail business is doing wonder- 
fully. Everything points to a boom in com- 
mercial construction—disregarding the de- 
mand for new housing—which could go 
a long way to create general prosperity. 


But the building boom is stymied by in- 
adequate materials and a shortage of 
skilled labor. 

The Midwest has been an arsenal, as 
well as a breadbasket. Five states alone, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, got 30.5 per cent of all the 
war plants. How the Midwest is doing, a 
year after the Japanese surrender, in turn- 
ing the arsenal back into production for 
the people, can best be explained by what 
has happened in typical cities: 

Detroit: A metalworking community, 
with a greater proportion of its people 
engaged in manufacturing than any other 
city, Detroit sets the pace. Given labor 
peace, nothing could stop Detroit. Re- 
conversion has not been nearly the hob- 
goblin it had been feared to be. With 
V-J Day, employment was cut almost in 
half, but within a month it had turned 
up again. The auto industry predicted it 
could produce 3,343,000 vehicles in the 
first six months of 1946. Then came the 
General Motors strike. 

When the strike ended March 18, em- 
ployment stood exactly where it was the 
previous November. On July 15, it 
reached its peacetime peak—an index of 
135 on the 1923-25 monthly average—and 


, \Columbus j= 
Indianapolis e Cincinnati 


has continued to climb. But the six 
months’ output of vehicles was only 918,- 
000, a bare 27 per cent of expectations. 
General Motors has not yet caught up 
with its 1941 rate of production—even 
though war-expanded plants have an in- 
creased productive capacity. To date this 
year GM has produced 316,615 passenger 
cars, less than a third of the 1,385,905 
produced by this time in 1941. 

The strikes in coal, steel, and railroads 
compounded Detroit’s difficulties, but the 
major trouble was suppliers’ strikes. De- 
troit assembles thousands of small parts 
from hundreds of cities. A scarcity in two 
or three items can hold up the comple- 
tion of a car and jam the assembly lines, 
GM issues a weekly count of its supplier 
strikes. There were 116 on June 8. Now 
they are down to 60. But the effect can 
still be measured in production. The out- 
look now is that Detroit will not reach 
capacity before the end of 1947. 

Akron: Rubber factories have reached 
peak production. D. E. Carson, business 
research director at B. F. Goodrich, says: 
“In 1946 and probably also in 1947 the 
Akron factories should produce the great- 
est tonnage of rubber products ever 
turned out in a peacetime year.” April 
payroll figures were 307 per cent of 1939 
and 115 per cent of January 1946. 

Toledo: This city is the glass capital 
of the world, and the leading port in the 
shipment of soft coal. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. has a $5,000,000 expansion 
planned there, and one, half as big at 
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Midwest industry: From Minnesota ore, Great Lakes furnaces make the core of steel that has quickened reconversion 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


oe 


... BUT DANGER ISN’T ALWAYS LABELED 


MANY A BUILDING contains a force as potentially 
destructive as T.N.T. ... yet bears no warning 
notice. 

For example, wherever a heating boiler or hot- 
water tank has been installed, there is constant 
danger of sudden disastrous explosion. 

Records prove that no matter how modern— 
how automatic—such installations may be, they 
can fail. A faulty safety valve or the failure of an 
automatic control can transform an innocent 

, looking heating device into an instrument of 
violent destruction. 


To the man who owns, leases or operates a 


building where people live or gather, such an ex- 
plosion can bring costly damage suits. 


The best safeguard against boiler or tank ex- 
plosion is regular inspection by skilled specialists. 
In addition, the prudent building owner will carry 
adequate insurance against all financial loss re- 
sulting from explosion. Both of these safeguards 
are offered in one Maryland policy. 


For complete information about all types of 
heating boiler insurance, call your local Maryland 
representative. Because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business. industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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Set back by strikes, Detroit is slowly catching up to its production goals; here new Mercuries leave the Ford plant 


nearby Rossford. A new glass company, 
Glass Fibers Inc., is constructing a fac- 
tory. Owens-Illinois Glass and du Pont al- 
so are expanding. A $16,000,000 coal- 
loading facility is being built. 

Chicago: As might be expected, Chi- 
cago had the biegest boom of all. By 1945 
its retail trade had doubled from the pre- 
war level, and it has added 14 per cent 
since then. The dollar value of manu- 
factured products has more than dotbled 
prewar levels, but in June was running 
about 17 per cent below the 1945 aver- 
age. 

Most of Chicago’s weapons-forges are 
already turning out plowshares. Inter- 
national Harvester is using the Buick 
aircraft-engine plant. Western Electric 
took over the Studebaker  aircraft-en- 
gine plant. The immense Dodge-Chicago 
plant, valued at $170,000,000, has been 
leased for five years by Preston Tucker, 
Detroit engineer, and a group of capital- 
ists to produce his radical, ultra-speedy 
motor car, the Torpedo. Reynolds Metals 
got the government's aluminum rolling 
mill which Alcoa operated. Even though 
the war expanded Chicago's industrial ca- 
pacity by $1,300,000,000, there is still a 
shortage of plant facilities. Plant space, 
store space, and housing are virtually 
nonavailable. New plant construction 


planned totals $200,000,000 for the year. 


Kansas City: Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
is planning a $1,000,000 soap tower. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp. has a 


new plant projected. The Katz drug chain 


- 


is building “the world’s largest retail 
store.” The Chamber of Commerce, want- 
ing to live up to the “Oklahoma!” song 
that “Everything’s up to date in Kansas 
City,” is taking subscriptions to finance 
a $1,600,000 hotel. 

The anticipated white elephants didn’t 
develop. There are more applicants for 
space at the huge Pratt & Whitney plant 
than the government can handle by sale 
or lease. The giant North American bomb- 
er plant was taken over by General Mo- 
tors for automobile assembly. Plans are 
afoot to convert the government’s Her- 
cules powder plant to fertilizer, just as 
the Jayhawk Ordnance plant at Pittsburg, 
Kans., was converted by Spencer Chemi- 


cal Co. 

Meatpacking is booming. Flour mills 
are producing at the government limit of 
85 per cent. The people of Kansas City 
have $33,000,000 saved, much of it ear- 
marked for building. A leading steel man, 
Henry Darby, phrased the ruling spirit: 
“We've been the back door to the East 
too long. Kansas City is now the front 
door to the West.” 


St. Louis: St. Louis is bursting its 
seams, The St. Louis Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development recently completed a 
survey of the plans and estimates of 394 


industries in the four-county area of 
Greater St. Louis, containing 1,751,000 
people. These plans indicate building con- 
struction in the next two years of $587,- 


(00,000, ineludine $100,000,000 of ex- 


pansion by exict'n~ businesses. Another 


$63,000,000 represents new plants, the 
biggest being Lever Bros.’ projected $10,- 
000,000 soap plant and Ford Motor’s 
$8,000,000 assembly. 

Des Moines: A permanent gain from 
the war is the $6,000,000 government tire 
plant which Firestone, its operator, has 
decided to keep. Another government 


‘plant, built for exhaust manifolds, is be- 


ing bought by its operator, the Solar Air- 
craft Co., for making precision castings 
and stainless-steel products. Plans for 
$28,000,000 building include plants for 
Ford and International Harvester. 


Wichita: Until oil brought it wealth 
in 1914, Wichita was mostly a livestock 
market and meat-packing town, the east- 
em terminus of the famous Chisholm 


Trail. The oilmen, who staked pioneer air- 


craft factories, were also responsible for 
the new industry that during the war put 


Wichita in the first rank of industrial 
cities. With four major aircraft plants, 


population rose from 127,808 in 1940 to 
210,819 at the war peak, including 55,000 
aircraft workers—one out of four, It has 
now fallen to 180,000, but Wichita thinks 
it will hold much of the gain. 


The Beech, Culver, Cessna, and Boe- 
ing aircraft plants are scheduling large- 
scale operations. The personal-plane busi- 
ness is booming. At least half the 200 air- 


plane-parts plants that sprang up have 
managed to survive, many by turning to 
new types of products, Beech Aircraft 


also has a startling new associate in Fuller 
Houses Inc., which is using part of the 
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Extending an Enjoyable Life Expectancy 


'. 18 pleasant to contemplate a healthy old age—the peaceful enjoyment of those mature years which 
hold the richest satisfactions of life. Not until our own times was such contemplation possible. In 
the days of Roman glory the average span of life was only 25 years. Even as near to our own day as 
i900, men and women in America, on the average, lived only a little longer than 49 years. But today 
‘Ne prospect is much more pleasing. Advances in modern medicine—new drugs of amazing effective- 
1ess—have extended our life expectancy to better than 63 years. The traditional span of three score 


ind ten has lost its significance. An octogenarian is now a commonplace, Dow is profoundly interested 


in this splendid record. One of its major purposes is to supply basic chemicals for pharmaceutical 
manufacturers to formulate medicinals with which physicians practice their healing profession, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St, Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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. +. t0 flavorful wines ; 


made the Colony way! 





This IS the act that always At your next dinner party, give your guests 


brings applause: you simply serve your one of the Colony’s delightfully dry 

guests a wonderful wine made by the Gold Medal Label dinner wines. Its bouquet 
skilled vintners of California’s world-famous will bring ‘‘bouquets’’—to you. And 

Italian Swiss Colony. Here, wine-growing its flavor will be the signal for “Encore!” 

is really an art... an art handed down You'll also enjoy Gold Medal Label sweet 
through three generations! dessert wines. Try them—will you? 


f 7 +e Means Privat Sit, another group of famous wines from Italian Swiss Colony, If you are looking for 
GENERAL OFFICES; 
SiN FRANCISCO luvury, look for the Private Stock label on Italian Swiss Colony's sweet dessert wines and dry dinner wines, 
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Beech plant and workers to turn out the 
“Dymaxion,” an aluminum, prefabricated, 


circular house designed to sell at about 


$5,000 and provide an ultra-modern “ma- 
chine-for-living.” 


Boom and Bust Sign? 


The Commerce Department posted a 


small sign of warning last week. Factory 


stocks, listed in the monthly business sur- 


vey as total manufacturers’ inventories, 
expanded during July by $600,000,000 to 


anew high of §18,000,000,000, It was the 


largest July increase on record. Govern- 
ment economists recalled that the first 


indicator of the 1919-21 boom-and-bust 


cycle came when goods began piling up 
in warehouses. 


Significance 


Inventories are valued at actual cost, 
rather than replacement value, but even 
so, higher prices accounted for part of the 
inventory expansion. Guesses on the price 
factor ranged from $100,000,000 to more 
than $600,000,000. Another factor was 
withholding of goods, notably cotton and 
leather products, until the trade found 
out what the OPA was going to do. 

One reaction in Wall Street was an opin- 
ion that the government economists were 
trying to frighten business and uphold the 
CIO drive for lower prices. Analysts were 
quick to point out that the Commerce De- 
partment figure took into account neither 


higher prices nor larger sales volume in 
July, compared with prewar conditions. 
The Argus Research Corp. of New York 
published an analysis of the inventory fig- 


ure that concluded factory stocks were 
still too low. “If we adjust for both the in- 





crease in activity and the increase in 


prices,” wrote Harold B. Dorsey, Argus 
economist, “the inventory at the end of 
last month should have been $26,000,- 
(00,000 to bring us to the perfectly sound 
condition of 1939.” 

Civilian Production Administrator John 
D. Small concurred in this view. Over-all 
inventories at manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and retailer levels, he said, are lower per 
dollar sale now than they were before 
the war. 

The July inventory figure itself is not 
alarming. But if total inventories continue 
to increase for another three or four 
months at the July rate, then there may 
be some reason to worry about consumer 
reaction to high prices. 


Po 


STEEL: Hungry Furnaces 


At midweek, a survey by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute showed that 
at least one steel plant has almost com- 
pletely exhausted its scrap inventory. 
Several others had less than a week’s 
supply, three reported a ten-day supply, 
one had enough for eleven days, and 
four a fifteen-day inventory. 


This was operating close to the line, 
and at a time when reserves should be 
accumulating for winter, Mills were 
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getting some scrap from their customers, 
in exchange for promises of quick de- 


livery of finished steel. But scrap dealers 
were holding back an estimated 1,500,- 
000 tons—about three weeks’ supply—in 
the hope of higher prices. The dealers 


have been demanding an increase of 
$3.50 a ton from the OPA, and an addi- 


tional increase of $1.50 a ton in prepara- 
tion charges. After a meeting with OPA 


officials: in New York last week dealers 


reported that an increase of about $2 
might be forthcoming soon. Steel costs 


are raised about 50 cents a ton for every 


$1 increase in the price of scrap. 
One large potential source of scrap, 


which both steel men and scrap dealers 
had been eyeing hungrily—the 250 sur- 
plus government-owned ships tied up in 
the Hudson River above Tarrytown, 
N. Y.—disappeared when the War Ship- 
ping Administration deferred the sale. 
The tense international situation was re- 


ported to be the reason, 


AUTOS: Operatien Circus 
Leesville, §. C., is a little town of 1,900 


on U. S. Route 1, about halfway between 
Boston and Miami, Several weeks ago 
veterans began to complain to the OPA 


that an open-air auto “circus” there 
charged outrageous prices and was doing 


a land-office business. 
C. C. Moseley, a special OPA agent 


assigned to auto black markets, promptly 


christened the Leesville case “Operation 
Circus,” and went to work. Last week 


ten enforcement agents, some not know- 


ing where they were going until they 
were on the way, completed Moseley’s 
attack. They paired off, posed as auto 
dealers, and bought five cars: (1) a 1946 
Ford club coupé (ceiling, $1,027.15) for 
$2,150, (2) a 1946 Ford super de luxe 
convertible coupe (ceiling, $1,187.60) 
for $2,500, (3) a 1941 Plymouth sedan 
(ceiling, $821.35) for $1,400, (4) a 1941 
Chevrolet sedan (ceiling, $851.35) for 





of NY, Dally News Photo 
Scrap dealers hunger in vain for these surpli ships 











A SPECIAL 


PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 
* 


For the | man in 7 


who shaves daily 
* 
NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 7 shave 
every day—yet daily shaving often causes 
razor scrape, irritation. To help men solve 
this problem, we perfected Glider, a rich sooth- 
ing cream. Glider protects your face. It enables 
the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, 
cutting whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy to use. 
Needs no brush—not sticky or greasy. 
SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 

Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. Or send 
us your name and address with 10¢—and 
we’ll mail you a full three weeks’ supply. The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. NW-6, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) 
. Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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Infiltration 
of Summer 
Dust and Rain 
Through 
Window Cracks! 


Wha 


BFC cuamnerun connany of anenica 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Commercial, Institutional, Industrial, Residential 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep out dust 
and rain. Keep woodwork, draperies and walls 
clean. Save cleaning work and expense. Stop 
rattles; make windows easy to operate. Improve 
storm window efficiency. When cold weather 
comes, they pay for themselves in fuel savings. 
Leader for years. 2-1/2 million satisfied cus- 
tomers. All work done 7 factory-trained_in- 
stallers. Mail coupon for free survey. No obli- 
gation. Get yours now! 


Also FREE SURVEY-~cai 

Insulation, Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 

Calking, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 


| Chamberlin Company of America 
{ 1318 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


1 Please tell me abovt Chamberlin Services 


| for (type of building) bed 








! Name 








| Address. = 
I City State y 











$1,375, and (5) a 1939 Chevrolet sedan 
(ceiling, $523.85) for $1,050. 

While 80 other willing customers dick- 
ered for 500 cars on the lot, each pair-of 
agents got a demonstration ride, com- 
pleted the deal by handing over marked 
bills when out of sight of the market, 
and arrested the salesman. Later the OPA 
agents circulated quietly through the 
market, which continued business as 
usual, and took license numbers. Several 
1946 models had Georgia dealer plates. 
Every one, promised Moseley, will be 
traced to see how it got to Leesville. 

In Washington William E. Remy, of 
the OPA’s auto enforcement branch, said 
that Operation Circus was the opening 
gun in a nationwide crackdown. The OPA 
was investigating 1,500 dealers a month. 
One out of five, said Remy, was selling 
above ceiling. 


Right-Hand-Drive Strike 


Car-hungry Americans do not relish 
photographs of new automobiles await- 
ing shipment abroad. Builders have 
grown so chary of this attitude they shut 
up like clams when anyone mentions ex- 
port. But the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association reports that passenger-car ex- 
ports for the first seven months of 1946 
were 51,462, or only 6.1 per cent of 
total production. 

Even that was enough to rile the work- 
ers at Nash’s Milwaukee plant. They were 
already griped because the plant set aside 
only eleven cars a week for its employes, 
whereas Studebaker in South Bend set 
aside 44 every day. 

Last week, when some right-hand drive 
models obviously intended for export 
passed on the assembly line, four work- 
ers let them go by untouched. The man- 
agement fired them. The United Auto 
Workers issued a strike call. The Nash 
workers at Kenosha declared a “holiday” 
and promised to join the strike. 

On Saturday, management and union 
representatives agreed upon alternate 
proposals to facilitate purchases of new 
cars by workers. But at the week end the 
union had not yet chosen between the 
plans and the work stoppage continued. 


a 


UNIONS: The Outsiders 


Don Mahon of Des Moines is an anti- 
AFL, anti-CIO labor leader. He is presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Packinghouse 
Workers and also president of the Con- 
federated Unions of America, whose 
2,000,000 or so members from many 
branches of industry sent 150 delegates 
to a national convention in Washington 
last week. 

The Labor Department studiously ig- 
nored Mahon and the CUA. Commerce 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace, the only 
Cabinet member who attended the ses- 
sions, remarked cautiously that if the 


CUA was on the side of the common 
man, he was for it. Mahon had a bold 
front. “The pushing around we’ve re- 


aUcsnipaniannnsaoammee a7 


ceived so far,” he said, “only makes us 
more determined to break up the mo- 
nopoly of the AFL and CIO in helping 
to run the government.” 


os 


ECONOMICS: Hazlitt’s Primer 


In the belief that anybody’s economic 
views may be colored by. the interests of 
his own special group, Henry Hazlitt of 
The New York Times editorial staff wrote 
a book, “Economics in One Lesson.”* 
Two print orders sold out in August; a 
third printing will be ready Sept. 15. 

Hazlitt’s one lesson: “The art of eco- 
nomics consists in looking not merely at 
the immediate but at the longer effects of 





Hazlitt: Economics in one lesson 


any act or policy; it consists in tracing the 
consequences of that policy not merely 
for one group but for all groups.” 

To explain the fundamentals, Hazlitt 
stated a number of widespread ideas he 
said would not meet the test of long-range 
benefit for all groups, and why: 


@ Breaking a window makes business 
better. The glazier makes a sale, but the 
owner of the window is prevented from 
spending his money for something more 
constructive. The net effect is an eco- 
nomic loss. The same reasoning applies 
to reconstruction after war damage. 


€ Gigantic public works to make jobs 
help business. The money has to come out 
of taxes, eventually. These taxes take 
money away from capital investment in 
improved machinery and new enterprises 
which would make jobs; therefore un- 
needed public works in the long run make 
fewer jobs. 


@ Government loans are beneficial. The 


fact that the government rather than a 
private bank makes the loan indicates a 
poor credit risk; taxes imposed to back 
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“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 





--. send for your FREE Copy today! 


If you own property of any sort . . . a home, an 
automobile, personal effects . . . you need this 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance Audit Book! 
Clear, simply-worded and with each hazard 
illustrated, this book enables you to make your 
own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property values, amount of 
present insurance, premium rates, expiration 
dates, etc., thus giving you your fire and casualty 
insurance picture at a glance. 


A Book for Business, Too 
Where the Personal Audit records your personal 
insurance needs and coverages, the U. S. F. & G. 








US. KF. & G 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 





FIFTIETH > 


Graphic Audit provides a similar record of your 
business insurance. You'll be able to tell at a 
glance whether the fire insurance carried on your 
place of business covers the personal property of 
employees . . . whether burglary insurance also 
covers damage caused by burglars . . . whether 
fidelity bonds cover all employees, and so on. The 
Graphic Audit is a “‘must”’ for any business! 


Mail Coupon Today 


To get your copy of the Personal insurance Audit, 
to have a Graphic Audit made or for both .. . 
fill out and mail the attached coupon. There’s no 
obligation, of course, so mail the coupon today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 





YEAR 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


affiliates 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 









Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


Unitep States Finevitry & GuARANTY Co. 
131 EK. REpwo6p STREET 

Ba.timoreE 3, Mp. 

I would like a complimentary copy of your 


(] Personal Insurance Audit Book 
C0 Graphic Insurance Agdit Book 
: 


Name ..,..... 
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marginal producers destroy job opportuni- 


ties for the more efficient producers. 
€ Machines create unemployment, In the 


long run machines multiply production 
and real wages generally are increased, al- 


a 
Swinglme. slafiler... Casy (0 loail! 





” ps . SWINGLINE’S patented a though some particular groups may suffer. 
Swing-Back head assures split- € Full employment is the main objective. 
he yw second loading. This easy-action 


China and India have full employment 
with poverty; Hitler Germany had full 
employment under an artificial military 
economy. Full production is a better goal. 


@ Exports are good, imports bad. The 
only way to get paid for exports is to im- 

port. There is a parallel in all trade; it is 4 
healthy only when it’s a two-way street. 


@ Parity prices for farm products increase 
purchasing power. They do increase the 
purchasing power of ‘the farmer, but at 
the expense of the city dweller. The gov- 
ernment should not “save” any industry; 
if growing industries are to grow, dying 
industries must be allowed to die. 

@ The speculator is the enemy of the 
farmer. The more skillful the speculator 
is in forecasting future prices, the better 
for the farmer. Speculation tends to level 
out violent price swings. 






stapler tacks and pins, too. Loaded 


with SWINGLINE’S 100% ROUND WIRE 

non-clog Staples, it’s the World’s speediest 
stapling team. Make your office, home and 
school Swinglined. 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


*Swotnghne 


STAPLERS STAPLES 





ae , ye Lif C Profits are a bad thing. Profits are fixed 
‘ = if in the market place, as wages.are. They 
| 100% round not only tell us which goods are most eco- 
wire staples are nomical to make, but also the most eco- 
hest for <i nomical ways to make them. 
standard staplers @ Savings are a brake on the economy. 


Savings if put in a bank are loaned out to 
buy capital goods, and thereby stimulate 
production. 


Left-wing critics have charged that 
Hazlitt ignores the realities of politics, 
national and international, and empha- 
sizes the obvious without relating the 
principles of orthodox economics to com- 
plex world affairs. He answers them in a 
preface: “The present essay is . . . un- 
blushingly ‘classical,’ ‘traditional,’ and 
‘orthodox’ . . . As Morris R. Cohen has 
remarked: “The notion that we can dis- 
miss the views of all previous thinkers 
surely leaves no basis for the hope that 
our own work will prove of any value to 
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WE- MAN ESLAOF. / AVIATION: Postwar Air Races 

















For ten years before the war, the 
major stimulus to building faster air- 
planes was the annual National Air 
Races, usually held at the Cleveland Air- 
port around Labor Day. Aircraft parts 
manufacturers like Vincent Bendix and 
the Thompson Products Co. put up the 
purses. The two main races were 
the overland Bendix Trophy race and 
the closed-course Thompson Trophy race. 

The races were a training ground for 
some of the notables of the war. Jimmy 
Doolittle, who won the Thompson 
Trophy race in 1932, rubbed elbows 
with Ernst Udet, who commanded the 
is Shoes tents 4 ee, ie German Luftwaffe in the early years of 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. Barber -tupe the second world war. Death was often 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 8, MYSTIC, CONN. on the field. Al Wilson, the crash pilot 





No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
Nel Gort str ie Mess ;uuel sarees bee | It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
MAKE F REDROOM AND DINING ROOM FURNITURE ground double-thick blade that holds an 

er edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
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The friendly custom of Col. James Crow was to let no traveler pass 


his distillery without inviting him in to partake of some of his excellent whiskey. 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey ¢ Bourbon or Rye e¢ 100 Proof e¢ National Distillers Products Corporetion, New York 








10 MY 
SAVINGS BONDS 


¥ 
HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR 


TAFT 


NEW YORK 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING INC MANAGEMENT 











Thinking ~ 
About a Fence? 


Send for our illustrated catalog. An, 
Anchor Chain Link Fence around your 
home or estate protects privacy, beauty, 
peace of mind. It lets you live in your own 
protected zone . . . keeps children from 
dashing out into traffic . . . shuts off short 
cuts that wear paths across the grass... 
keeps trespassers and animals from de- 
facing lawns and shrubbery. Deep-driven 
Anchors hold the posts firmly in the 
ground and the fence permanently in line. 
For catalog address: Anchor Post Div., 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


NATION-WIDE 6ALES AND PRECTING SERVICE 
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for the movie “Hell’s Angels,” was killed 
in the 1932 races, Doug Davis of Atlanta 
two years later, and many others. 

Last week, for the first time since the 
war began, the National Air Races were 
on again at Cleveland Airport. The war 
intruded its influence, however, for most 
of the racing planes were stripped-down 
fighter planes, and many contestants 
were veterans. 

How far aviation had advanced since 
the last races was indicated by the 435- 
mile-an-hour Los  Angeles-Cleveland 
average with which Paul Mantz, Holly- 
wood stunt flier, won the $10,000 Bendix 
prize in a stripped-down P-51 Mustang. 
This was 153.5 miles an hour faster than 

















Frank Fuller’s 1939 victory in a Seversky 
P-35, then the fastest fighter plane in 
America. In the Labor Day Thompson 
Trophy race, Alvin M. (Tex) Johnston, 
Bell Aircraft test pilot, snagged a $20,000 
purse with a P-39 Airacobra that aver- 
aged 373.908 miles 4in hour. That was 
90.489 miles an hour faster than the 
record speed with which Roscoe Turner 
won in 1938. 

In the Bendix race, Jacqueline Coch- 
ran, the country’s best-known woman 
pilot and winner of the 1938 trophy, 
captured the $5,500: second prize—and 
an additional $1,000 for being the first 
woman to finish—with 420.829 miles an 
hour. She announced she would contrib- 
ute her prize money to the Army Air 
Forces Aid Society. Her New York broker 
husband, Floyd Odlum, rewarded her 
with a kiss. “I’m getting too old for this; 
I’m going to quit,” said Jacqueline. 

Major attraction at this year’s races 
was the jet-propelled Army P-80s, or 
Shooting Stars, six of which flew in the 
Weatherhead speed dashes over the Ben- 
dix measured mile course to contribute 
$25,000 to Army and Navy relief. Lt. 
William J. Reilly, set a new semi-official 
record, an average speed of 578.36 
miles an hour. 
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No Show, No Go 


The airline passenger who wasn’t 
there has been named “no show” by the 
airlines. On Sept. 1 domestic airlines put 
in a rule they hoped would make the “no 
show” tribe decrease. Any passenger us- 
ing round-trip or stop-over privileges, or 
who has bought a ticket in one city for 
use in another, now must give notice at 
least three hours before plane time that 
he intends to use his reservation, or it 
will be resold. By Oct. 1, the airlines 
hope to have Civil Aeronautics Board 
approval for “no show” service charges 
and authority to disregard any reserva- 
tion not paid for in advance. 





Associated Press Photos 
Bendix Trophy winner Mantz; runner-up Cochran got a kiss and $6,500 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: During August the stock mar- 
ket suffered its worst decline since 1940. 
In the week before Labor Day the Dow- 
Jones industrial average went down 8.56 
points to 189.19. Wall Street blamed in- 
ternational tension, threats of new 
strikes, heavy new financing by big busi- 
ness, and the rule against borrowing on 
listed stocks. 

Strikes: July strikes cost 3,300,000 
man-days, a new low monthly record 
for labor-management disputes since the 
end of the war, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported last week. 

Oil: The government cut stripper-well 
subsidies by 25 cents a barrel retroactive 
to Aug. 1. The only wells left on the sub- 
sidy list are in pools where the previous 
subsidy exceeded 25 cents. 

Retailing: Department-store sales in 
the week ended Aug. 24 were up 40 per 
cent above those in the corresponding 
week last year. 

Production: With Chrysler down be- 
cause of supply trouble, auto production 
last week was estimated at 75,305 units 
in the United States and Canada, com- 
pared with 91,360 the week before. Steel 
production was estimated at 89.4 per 
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“Where Quality is 





HERE'S AN OIL BURNER THAT WILL 
GIVE TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE! 


it’s equipped with 





Webster Electric Fuel Unit and Trawsfevuier 


There are two identifiable parts to a trouble-free 
oil burner: one is the Webster Electric Fuel Unit; 
the other, the Webster Electric Ignition Trans- 
former. 


The Webster Electric Company has gained wide- 
range experience in making these units for many 
years. The result is perfected products with an 
actual trouble-free record for dependability. 


That’s why both oil burner servicemen and users, 
when evaluating an oil burner equipped with 


WEBSTER) 


WEBSTER W/ 


RACINE 


De aca! 
Established 1909 


Webster Electric Fuel Units and Transformers, 
state, ““Here’s one oil burner that will give trouble- 
free performance.” 


If you manufacture, buy,or sell oil burners. for your 
own protection, insist upon Webster Electric Fuel 
Units and Transformers as part of the equipment. 


The Webster Electric Company does not manufac- 
ture oil burners, only the above incorporated parts. 


Webster Electric Fuel Units are made in Canada 
by the Canadian Acme Screw & Gear, Ltd. 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 








Expor? Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB" New York City 


a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


















OW to Waltz through “Overtime” 


When you're due to catch the midnight sleeper, and still 
have two days’ work to get out of the way... 

And your secretary has a long-standing date with 
the “one and only”... 

That’s one time when you'll both appreciate Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation. While she dances, you can 
waltz right through last minute letters, memos, instructions, reports ... And 
in the morning she'll transcribe them. 

It’s a real practical demonstration of how Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
doubles your ability to get things done. The new close-talking Dictaphone 
machine is small, compact, convenient . . . occupies less desk area than a 
letterhead, According to your needs, ydu can choose a desk microphone, for 
private office and recording across-the-desk conversations, or hand micro- 
phone, to insure privacy and screen out nearby noises, Hand or foot control, 
whichever you prefer, 

Your local Dictaphone representative will be glad to show you models for 
cabinet, stand or desk-top use. Consult the phone book, or write for descrip- 
tive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. C-91, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 
C 
Clitionic Dyxeation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers 
of Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 














cent of capacity, compared with 89.7 
per cent the previous week. 

Personnel: James J. Reynolds Jr., 89, 
former Navy commander and brother of 
Quentin Reynolds, the writer, is a new 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, succeeding Gerard D. Reilly, who 
resigned to practice law . . . Dr. Jerome 
C. Hunsaker, head of the mechanical and 
aeronautical engineering departments at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, was elected a director of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. . . . Edward C. 
Logelin Jr. was appointed public-rela- 
tions director for the various United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries in the 
Chicago district. 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Helicopter: A two-place, 125-horse- 
power helicopter was introduced last 
week by G & A Aircraft, Inc., formerly the 
Pitcairn Autogiro Co., now a subsidiary of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Hamper: A rolling clothes hamper, 
mounted on legs that turn into runners 
for sliding up and down stairways like 
a sled, is a product of Leisurehouse, Inc., 


~ of Wichita, Kans. 


Compressor: Jack & Heintz Precision 
Industries, Inc., of Cleveland has devel- 
oped a 12k-pound compressor unit the 
size of a quart milk bottle, designed for 
a 9-cubic-foot refrigerator. 


Cake Cutter: Two blades mounted nut- 
cracker-fashion make a gadget called the 
Kut-N-Serv by the Ralph P. Higgins Co. 
of Chicago. 

Darkroom: A_ prefabricated _photo- 
graphic darkroom, complete with all the 
essential wiring and plumbing, is being 
marketed by the Alco Photo Supply 
Corp. of New York. 
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A short course in Railroading 
..-for Airline executives 


Airline executives are mighty proud of their air 
lines and we don’t blame them. The airlines have 


been progressive and they have their place in the 
transportation scheme of things, just as the rail- 
roads have theirs. 


But we wish they wouldn’t spend so much time 
talking about the railroads in thei advertising. 
They seem to know so many things about railroad 
service that aren’t so! 


They may know the airline business very well 
but they’re a little hazy about the railroad 
business. 


We don’t like to mention a competing service 
in our advertising but now we’re rather forced to 
talk about the airlines in order to inform the air- 
lines (and the public, too) about some of the facts 
of the railroad business. 


The airlines compare their fares with railroad 
fares and come to the conclusion that air travel is 
cheaper. But they always compare the one way 
fares. Since airlines make no reductions on round 
trips for travel in this country, the airline people 


apparently think the railroads don’t, either. As a - 


matter of fact, railroads make substantial reduc- 
tions for round trip tickets. We figure most people 
have to get home sometime. 


Here are some round trip fare examples: 


AIRLINE —«-RAILROAD 


FARE Coach —Ist Class 


New Yk im Francisco $994 6 $101.50 $153.35 


Los Angeles 


Chicago- = Francisco = 179,90 71.50 99.35 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco-Los Angeles 30.30 11.90 21.90 


The airlines, in comparing fares, always add in 
the cost of a Pullman lower berth. A comparison 


of a seat in a plane and a berth on the train is the 
same aS comparing a chair with a bed. The air- 
lines aren’t operating sleeper planes so the services 
aren’t comparable on that point at all. 


The airlines don’t seem to know about our Day- 
lights, so they don’t mention the fact that you can 
go from San Francisco to Los Angeles and back 
on these luxurious streamliners, the fastest trains 
between the two cities, for $11.90 round trip or 
$3.25 less than the one way fare by plane. 


And while we’re talking about economy of rail 
travel we’d like to mention that we carry children 
free (accompanied by adults) when they’re under 
5 years of age, and at half fare when they are 5 
to 11 inclusive. And children get seats for their 
individual use. Most airlines charge full fare for 
children except for a babe in arms. 


In comparing their service with the railroads’, 
the airlines forget to add in the bus fares to and 
from the airports (and bus travel time as well). 
Also they overlook their limited baggage allow- 
ances, which increase air travel cost with a normal 
amount of luggage. These added costs, we think, 
overbalance the pleasant free meal furnished air 
travellers when aloft. 


We accept the fact that airplanes have one 
primary advantage—speed. But we think trains 
have a lot of advantages, too, including economy 
and plenty of room to move around. 


CLAUDE E. PETERSON 


Vice-President, SYSTEM PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


NOTE: Fares shown are subject to 15% Federal tax which 
applies to all forms of transportation, 


S-P The friendly Southern Pacific 


Southern Pacific, route of the streamlined Daylights, Lark, Sunbeams and 
City of San Francisco, now has finer, faster trains than before the war 
and is building more streamlined trains for 1947 delivery. 





MOTORS THAT HAVE 


Nd) PULsts 


Vibration. You've seen it in motors. Felt it. And, perhaps, put up 
with it. But there are jobs that can’t have any. That’s where 
R & M vibrationless motors fill the bill to a “T.” 


One reason why Thompson Surface Grinders turn out such 
precision work is their petfectly balanced, super-smooth motors. 
Thompson and R & M engineers saw to that. Together, they de- 
veloped a built-in spindle-head motor that takes less space; ven- 
tilates perfectly in air heavily laden with coolant; requires only 
one spindle-head casting—instead of many—for the entire range 
of motor ratings and speeds. 


Even big, heavy grinders would “ripple” the work if a small 
auxiliary motor were just s/ight/y out of balance, or had an uneven 
air gap or minor electrical disturbances. So, the hydraulic table 
control and coolant pump motors —while standard R & M types— 


have refinements in shaft and rotor treatment that completely 
eliminate vibration. 


Meeting unusual motor needs—with special designs or adapta- 
tions—has been a major R & M service to manufacturers for many 
years. Whatever your powering problems, R & M engineers will 
be glad to sit in with your designers, just as they did at Thompson. 

You can look ‘to R & M for the best in motors, fans, hoists 
and cranes, pumps, and compact speed-change machine drives. 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & 
Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


FOUNODED 187 8 
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| LABOR TRENDS 


PODPOPD~5/ 








The critical deadline to mark on the 
labor calendar and almanac of strikes is 
Feb. 15, 1947, when Philip Murray’s big 
steel contract runs out. A good guess un- 
til then is that there will be an uneasy 
peace in mass industries, 


One reason for the truce is that CIO 
President Murray wants it that way so he 
can lead any pay parade. Another is that 
the official AFL line calls for more pro- 
duction and fewer pickets. A more com- 
pelling reason is that rank-and-filers 
probably won't feel the full impact of 
higher prices before winter. 


Resentment is increasing at CIO and 
AFL headquarters, nevertheless, against 
Administration wage-price _ practices. 
Members of the CIO’s strategic cost-of- 
living committee were so enraged by last 
week’s meat price ruling that they took 
eight hours to write a coherent protest, 


J. I. Case is licking the CIO to a stand- 
still, as Montgomery Ward did during 


the war. 


Further intervention by Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach in the long 
CIO strike against the Midwest farm 
equipment manufacturer can’t be counted 
on. He gave up when President Truman 
rejected his recommendation that Case 
plants be seized. 


An Argentine junket as invited guests of 
the Perén government is planned by 
AFL leaders following their convention 
in Chicago in October. 


Apprehension is expressed privately in 
government quarters over political impli- 
cations of labor developments in the 
Panama Canal Zone, where the CIO's 
left-wing United Public Workers of Amer- 


ica claims mass enrollment of 17,000 
workers. 


Cries of “Yankee imperialism” and “ex- 
ploitation” spurred the UPWA’s swift or- 
ganizing campaign among Nicaraguans, 
West Indians, and Panamanians who are 
employed by the government in the stra- 
tegic zone. The union assumes jurisdiction 
over everything from power plants to 
saloons, and although it denies asserting 
any right to strike, strong UPWA control 
could be a serious worry to Canal au- 
thorities. 


Old-line craft unions have operated in 
the Zone for years but have ignored lowly 
“silver” workers, so classified to distin- 
guish them from white American “gold 
workers. On the “silver” side, according 
to the union, a starting wage is 10 cents 
an hour. 
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@ Calling Kellys “Safe” is an old American custom 
...and on the road it really counts. 

Kelly Tires today are built to give a greater margin 
of safety than ever. For over-the-road durability, you 
can’t beat that tough Armorubber tread, compounded 
from American-made materials. And Kellys’ stronger 
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cord and beads give assurance of the security you 
want when “1. family’s out driving, 

Let the Kelly Dealer check your tires regularly. 
He’s dependable —as Kellys have been for 52 years. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


here —with four new KELLYS” 


PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
52 YEARS— 
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‘Play Me a Bible Story’ 


Two thrilling Bible stories, “David and 
Goliath” and “Daniel in the Lions’ Den.” 
Dramatized by an all-star cast of radio artists 
on Bibletone Records with living sound ef- 
fects . . . 32 beautiful multicolor illustrations 
. .. The authentic Bible story told in modern 
language without losing any of its flavor... 
It makes the Bible actually live and breathe. 


There’s nothing irreverent or commer- 
cial about the way Arthur L. Becker ad- 
vertises his records—at least there isn’t 
meant to be. The 46-year-old president 
and owner of Bibletone believes passion- 
ately in the Bible’s message and in get- 
ting it to as many people as possible. 
Some five years ago, while he was work- 
ing for the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. in New York, he started thinking 
what a comfort a recorded Bible could 
be for people of all faiths. 

Thus Bibletone Records was born. 
Becker, a Christian Scientist, put every 
spare penny into the business and re- 
leased a six-record album called “The 
Bible Speaks,” which included selections 
from the Psalms and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Although the American Bible So- 
ciety and various ministers endorsed the 
records, the paying customers weren't in- 
terested at $6.50 apiece. To date, the 
album has sold only 25,000 copies. 

Becker, however, wasn’t discouraged. 
He made albums of hymns and songs of 
faith, and they sold a little better. Al- 
though at one point his capital reached a 
low of $27, the energetic, self-appointed 
evangelist stuck to his ideas. Two years 
ago, he left Prudential to give all his 
time to Bibletone. 

In November 1945, Becker began 
work on a long cherished project—a chil- 
dren’s series of 50 stories called “David 








Mountain Music: The 22nd annual “Singing on the 
Mountain” at the foot of Grandfather Mountain near Linville, 
N. C., this summer drew more than 20,000 people from all 
over the South. There was gospel singing by choirs, quartets, 


and Janie’s Adventures in Bibleland.” 
The first album was released last week. 
The script, by Walter Neubau, radio 
writer, tells the Old Testament tales of 
David and Goliath and Daniel in the 
lions’ den in an easy, up-to-date way. 
David and Janie go to the circus with 
their father. They are a little frightened of 
the lions, but Father tells them about 
Daniel and how he conquered his fear of 
lions by trusting in God. The story then 
flashes back to biblical times. 

The brightly illustrated album, priced 
at $2.95, looks like a hit. More than 100,- 
000 copies have already been ordered by 
dealers at Becker’s 29 distribution points 
throughout the country. Next on the list, 
for January release, are “Joseph and His 
Brethren” and “Noah’s Ark,” which 
opens at a rained-out picnic. “The Life 




























































































and Ministry of Jesus” is due at Easter- 
time. : 

Becker is delighted with his long- 
awaited success but serious about the 
need for such records. “Children,” he 
says, “should have a more workaday 
knowledge of the Bible—not just some- 
thing they dust off and bring out on Sun- 
days and holidays. We take advantage of 
child psychology. Blood and _ thunder, 
with a basis of good, wholesome stories 
from the Bible. That’s what they want 
and that’s what we give them.” 
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Falling Tithes 


And of all that thou shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee—Genesis, 


28:22 


American churchgoers have not lived 
up to the biblical tithe which Jacob prom- 
ised the Lord. Worse than that, church 
contributions have fallen off more than 
$1,000,000,000 in the last thirteen years. 
A 25-year survey published last week by 
the» National Stewardship Institute 
showed members of 25 national Protes- 
tant bodies gave $5,534,906,178 between 
1920 and 1932—but only $4,479,560,695 
in 1933-45. This was at a time when na- 
tional income almost doubled, and mem- 
bership in the surveved churches rose 
from some 12,000,000 to more than 
30,000,000. 

The institute, part of the philanthropic 
Golden Rule Foundation, figures that for 
every dollar given to religious, education- 
al, and character-building organizations, 
$25 is spent on luxuries. “Our present 
support of the church,” it adds, “amounts 
to... less than a nickel a day.” Oddly 
enough, peak giving occurred in the de- 
pression year of 1932, when churches re- 
ceived 5.25 per cent of their parishioners’ 
income. The nadir: 1945, with a per- 
centage of 1.35. 
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duets, and trios (left). Shoner Benfield and his daughter, Ola, 
from Newland, N. 
Between the singing and playing the crowds heard sermons. 
Preacher Shelby Gragg (above) spoke out against drinking. 


C., played the violin and guitar. 




























‘Mister, if you business men. 
ever saw what I’ve seen... 


- +. you'd know you can’t spot dishonesty in ad- 
vance ... you'd see that most losses reported to the 
police are things you’d never think would happen!” 













') Take your most trusted employee; i Or, let’s say that money or securities 
| suppose he starts juggling your books jj just “disappear” from your office. No 
. and gets away with a few thou- — one knows how ... but they’re gone 
sand before you catch him. . that’s not uncommon, either! 








And get this one. . . somehow secur- 
ities get thrown out with the office 
m trash. A mistake, sure . . . but you 
| may have to bear the loss. 






What about the eaunks cash you have 
to keep over week-ends? A Sunday 
robber could crack your place for 
every last dollar of it. 







What’s the answer? This new all-in-one protection! 


This new, all-in-one policy by Indemnity Insurance 5. And other valuable features which your Agent or 
Company of North America covers: your Broker will be glad to explain to you. 


1. Dishonesty of employees. 


2. Destruction, disappearance or wrongful abstrac- ‘ 
tion of money and securities on premises or in custody Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock 
of messengers. fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies which 
S ‘ meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 
3. ities in Safe Deposit Boxes. Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. 
4. Forgery of outgoing checks. North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


* * bd * 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, Atilacelphia 


Insurance Company of North America @ Indemnity Insurance Company of North America e Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company © The Alliance Insurance Company of Phitadeiphta 
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SPORT WEEK 





Bi Veeck, president of the 
Cleveland baseball club, has spent the 
last few weeks spicing up his new prop- 
erty with comedy, songs, and patter. 
The gaiety reached its climax last week 
when Cleveland was eliminated from 
the American League pennant race, 
down to the last decimal point, 
by the Boston Red Sox. 

Now, Cleveland is a team 
which seldom manages to 
get itself eliminated as early 
as August. It is a capital 
4 joke on the Cleveland base- 
ball public, one of the 
funniest that Mr. Veeck has 
pulled yet, and it must have 
tickled the stockholders too, 
including Mr. Bob Hope, a 
connoisseur of good, clean 
fun. Yet there is a hint of 
tears, a trace of pathos, in Veeck’s 
comedy. It puts you in mind of the 
great Chaplin. Everything used to 
turn out wrong for Chaplin in his 
comedies, and Veeck has mastered the 
same melancholy twist—with the re- 
sult that the sale of aspirin in Cleve- 
land has soared to a new high. 


The boy president, as I make 
free to call this rib-tickling tycoon, 
4 began with an innocent form of high 
jinks. He installed an orchestra in his 
outfield and surrounded it with chicken 
wire. The band was involved in the 
ground rules. A fly ball which landed 
on the chicken wire was a two-base 
hit. A ball which dropped into the 
tuba was a home run. At least, that is 
my impression, though I may have 
been misinformed. 

The first Pagliacci touch came when 
Veeck brought in a ball player named 
Jackie Price, whose sole mission was 
to convulse the customers. Very little 
baseball for Jackie. Just pranks. This 
sort of thing, of course, is catching, as 
the Indians soon demonstrated. 

One of Mr. Price’s stunts is to throw 
a baseball out of the park with the 
help of a sling in his sleeve or some- 
where, similar to the gadget with 
which the Germans launched their 
V-1s and V-2s. On his first try, the 
genial athlete slung the ball into the 
audience and hospitalized two paying 
guests, though not with convulsions. 

Veeck also decided to carry a first- 
base coach just for laughs. This op- 
erative, Max Patkin, works the first 
two innings, to start the game off on a 
note of revelry. He aroused intense 
mirth at Yankee Stadium the other 
night when, while he was coaching, 








Fun Without Baseball 
by JOHN LARDNER 


a Cleveland base runner, Mr. Ken 
Keltner, was picked off first base. 
Cleveland fans assure me that this is 
not part of the regular routine, but I 
am not so certain. The Cleveland club, 
with the skimpiest batting average in 
the American League, has a pretty 
rugged time of it graduating batters 
into base runners. If there is 
anything funnier than to see 
a base runner picked off, it 
is to see a Cleveland base 
runner picked off. There is 
nothing which can get a ball 
club eliminated from a pen- 
nant race so smoothly and 
merrily. 

By a stroke of irony, the 
team which eliminated 
Cleveland is a dour, stern 
outfit which advertises in 
the Boston papers: “We have nothing 
to sell but baseball.” This righteous 
crack is aimed at Mr. Veeck and at Le- 
land Stanford MacPhail of the New 
York Yankees, who sells bathing beau- 
ties in jeeps on the side and whose ball 
club was last sighted several fathoms 
south of the Red Sox, on the brink of 
elimination. 

The Boston Club, as Mr. Veeck 
can tell you, has no sense of humor 
whatever. In midsummer the Cleve- 
land manager, Mr. Lou Boudreau, de- 
vised a scheme called the Williams 
Shift to block the base hits of Theo- 
dore Samuel Williams. Everyone on 
the ball club but the third baseman 
played to the right of second base. 
The solemn Red Sox stared glumly at 
this deployment, and Williams, when 
he came to bat, pretended not to 
notice it. So matters continued until 
last week in Boston, when a dwarf 
who works in a show suddenly leaped 
onto the field to play third base for 
Cleveland and help the Indians block 


* the left side. It is said no one knew 


where he came from—a poor tribute 
to the genius of Mr. Bill Veeck. 


At any rate, the joke had the de- 
sired effect. The dwarf was bounced 
off the field, the Boston team was out- 
raged by the frivolity, Mr. Williams 
socked the ball to left field for the 
first time in months, and Cleveland 
was eliminated from the pennant race. 
Now Mr. Veeck is free to sell no base- 
ball at all—nothing but laughs from 
here in. In a short time, MacPhail will 
enjoy the same liberty. They will let 
Boston have a monopoly on the sale 
of baseball, if it wants it, and I un- 
derstand that it does. 
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SPORTS 
BASEBALL: Down and Out 


Manager Luke Sewell was more suc- 
cessful at St. Louis than his sixteen pre- 
decessors. He piloted the Browns to their 
first American League pennant two years 
ago, But last week, the postwar Brownies 
were in seventh place, Sewell, whose con. 
tract had another year to go, handed in 
his resignation. Owner Richard C. Muck. 
erman quickly accepted it: “The club is 
down, isn’t it?” Coach James W, (Zack) 
Taylor, 48-year-old ex-catcher, took over 
as acting manager. 


Po 


BOXING: Brooklyn Dodging 


The late James Joy Johnston was a 
busy man. The onetime Boy Bandit of 
Broadway always had an iron hatful of 
ideas. When he died suddenly last May, 
the 70-year-old former fight promoter 
left behind a plan to promote summer 
boxing at Ebbets Field, home grounds of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. His brothers, no 
strangers to boxing, decided to carry on 
for Jimmy. 

In presenting five Brooklyn shows, the 
three Johnston boys—Charley, 53, Bill, 
58, and Ned, 62—discovered two things: 
Brooklyn fans were willing to shell out 
an average of $23,000 a night. And they 
were good-humored. When a preliminary 
bout was dull, they didn’t boo—they sang 
a complete chorus of “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart.” 

As headliners, the Johnstons starred 
such fighters as Ike Williams, NBA light- 
weight champion, Ruby Kessler, Brook- 
lyn lightweight, and Bernie Docusen, 
flashy welterweight from New Orleans. 
Last week, they presented their biggest 
star—Elmer (Violent) Ray. 

Canebrake King: For three years, 
the Violent Ray has been a road-com- 
pany Joe Louis. Out of town (i.e. New 
York), he has been knocking down oppo- 
nents like tenpins. Hardly anyone recog- 
nized the names of the fighters he KO'd, 
but a record of 38 knockouts in 43 fights 
(all wins), was impressive. 

Born in Hastings, Fla., Ray wrestled 
alligators and survived battles royal in 
clubs and ball parks in the south be- 
fore he turned professional in 1937. His 
early record is terrible. He has been 
knocked out by John Henry Lewis, Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott, and one Turkey Thomp- 
son. It was after his turkey with Thomp- 
son that Ray suddenly found he could 
pulverize opponents, won the nickname 
of “Violent,” and became the Knockout 
King of the Canebrakes. 

Ray’s age is a mystery. He claims he’s 
29, but Mat Fleischer, ring historian, 
says he’s 36. “Thirty-six or 29,” asks his 
manager Tommy O'Loughlin of Minne- 
apolis, “what does it matter as long as 
youre healthy?” Manager O’Loughlin 
also charges that the high-ranking heav- 
ies are afraid to meet Ray. 

At Ebbets Fi_ld last week, 14,900 cus- 
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Elmer (Violent) Ray throws a violent left fist at Lee Savold 


tomers had a look at Violent Ray He 
wasn’t big—5 feet 10 and 193 pounds. 
But his shoulders were as wide as the 
Brooklyn dugout, and his punches—right 
or left—had the authority of a Dixie 
Walker home run. His opponent was Lee 
Savold, a heavyweight trial horse. Sev- 
eral violent lefts exploded and then sev 
eral violent rights. After four minutes 
and 39 seconds, Savold was out cold and 
Ray was the winner via his 13th straight 
knockout. Gene Tunney, a spectator, said: 
“He’s ready to fight Joe Louis tomorrow.” 

Violent Ray is one of two dark hopes 
to topple champion Joe Louis from his 
throne. Jersey Joe Walcott (NEWSWEEK, 
March 11) is the other. But at Cam- 
den, N.J., Walcott’s home town, Jersey 
Joe lost a ten-round decision to Joey 
Maxim of Cleveland. Walcott’s alibi: 
a broken hand in the second round. 


Por 


POLO: Return From the Wars 


The rumble of ponies pounding the 
manicured turf of Long Island’s polo 
fields grew to a purposeful thunder last 
week. Scarcely had polo returned from 
the war—the sport was shut down 100 
per cent for four years—when Mexico 
challenged the United States to an inter- 
national match. 

At Westbury last week, the Mexican 
team arrived with 24 horses from Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho’s stables and un- 
limibered mallet arms in practice tests. 
The team is composed of four brothers 
—José, Guillermo, Gabriel, and Alejandro 
Gracida—whose aim for the next three 
Sundays will be directed at the United 
States team and a Mexican popularity 
greater than that of the baseball Pasquel 
brothers. The Gracida brothers are 


young, from 22 to 30, and their mounts 
are crack Argentine ponies with recent 
polo experience. 

The player the Americans miss most is 
Tommy Hitchcock, the master, who died 
in a plane crash in Great Britain two 


years ago. -But last week’s test matches 
to determine the United States .team 
were held primarily to fill only one posi- 
tion. Three players had already made 
the team: Stewart Iglehart, 36, only ten- 
goal player (highest rank) in the coun- 
try, Mike Phipps, 37, Iglehart’s fellow 
Yale alumnus, who rates nine goals, and 
Cecil Smith, 42, the nine-goal Texan. 
Their drawbacks: age, lack of recent 
competition, and ponies that are either 
too young or too old. 

The first international tournament 
since 1939, when Hitchcock, Phipps, 
Iglehart, and Winston Guest defeated 
the British team 11-7 and 9-4, will be 
played Sept. 8, 15, and 22 on the Inter- 
national Field of the Meadow Brook 
Club at Westbury. . 





FOOTBALL: League Duel 


The story of professional football is the 
story of an ugly duckling that took 25 
years to turn into a swan. The National 
Football League, founded in 1921, fought 
hard for attention from football fans, 
traditionally raised on the collegiate 
brand of ball, In the late ‘20s, a pro game 
often had only a handful of spectators. 
But the cash-and-carry sport caught on 
in the late ’80s, and last season the ten 
National League teams drew a total of 
1,918,631 paying customers to their 
68 games. 


Professional football will have its big- 
gest season this fall, for not one but two 
major leagues will operate in 1946—the 
old National Football League and the new 
All America Football Conference. This 
week, the rookie league beats its estab- 
lished rival to the opening gun of the 
1946 season: At the Municipal Stadium 
in Cleveland, Sept. 6, the Cleveland 
Browns, named for Coach Paul Brown, 
formerly of Ohio State University, play 
host to the Miami Seahawks. 

Between the two leagues, there already 
has developed a competitive war of 
major proportions. It began two years 
ago when Arch Ward, veteran sports 
editor for The Chicago Tribune, dreamed 
up the All America Conference as a 
major rival of the National League. When 
All America officials tried to talk with 
National League officials, they were re- 
buffed. Elmer Layden, then commissioner 
of the National League, said: “First, let 
‘em get a football.” 

One for the Money: In two years, 
the All America Conference has done 
much more than get a football. It has at- 
tracted backers worth $50,000,000, 
among them a Hollywood group includ- 








The Gracida brothers of Mexico: Gabriel, Guillermo, Alejandro, and José 
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What is selected mass circulation? A recent independent survey* 
answers the question in terms of family income and spendable dollars. 
This survey revealed that Daily News families are distributed into the 
following income groups:— 





Over $7,499, 10.8% . . . $5,000-$7,499, 13.9% 
$3,000-$4,999, 39.6% . . . $2,000-$2,999, 23.3% 
Below $2,000, 12.4%. 


Moreover, the Daily News selected mass circulation goes where 
the advertiser wants to go with his selling message. It goes into 
HOMES. In these HOMES the Daily News is welcomed with respect 
and trust. In these HOMES the Daily News has a place as good com- 
panion and counsellor. 


Advertisers all over the United States have, for years, given 
high rating to the Daily News as a medium serving their selling ambi- 
tions in the Chicago sales area. In fact, the majority of these adver- 
tisers have found out by experience that only by using the Daily News 
can MAXIMUM returns be expected from this important Midwest 
metropolitan market! 


8 


*Conducted exclusively among regular readers of the Chicago Daily 
News, representing a Valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling, 
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ing Don Ameche, Louis B. Mayer, and 
Bing Crosby. It elected Sleepy Jim Crow- 
ley of Notre Dame and Fordham fame as 
its commissioner. Mrs. Lou Gehrig is vice 
president. 

The National League was mainly East- 
ern: the New York Giants, Boston Yanks, 
Chicago Cardinals, Chicago Bears, Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, Green Bay Packers, De- 
troit Lions, Washington Redskins, Cleve- 
land Rams, and Philadelphia Eagles. The 
All America was more national than the 
National. It includes: Miami Seahawks, 
New York Yankees, Brooklyn Dodgers, 
Buffalo Bisons, Cleveland Browns, Chi- 


cago Rockets, San Francisco Forty-Niners, 


and Los Angeles Dons. 

The All America “raided” the National | 
League for talent. Dudley DeGroot, for 
instance, who coached the Washington 
Redskins last year, now coaches the Dons, 
Commissioner Crowley even beat the Na- 
tional League to President Truman’s of- 
fice with a 1946 season pass. 

The new league’s greatest piece of for- 
tune came last year with Dan Topping’s 
secession from the National League. Top- 
ping, who owned the National League’s 
Brooklyn franchise, wanted to move to 
the Yankee Stadium, which he also owned 
as co-buyer, with Larry MacPhail and 
Del Webb of the baseball New York Yan- 
kees. But Topping and Tim Mara, pro- 
prietor of the football New York Giants, 
disagreed over dates. So Topping took his 
team to the All America Conference. 

On the defensive, the National League 
countermoved to retaliate while main- ‘ 
taining an ostrich policy of not recogniz- 
ing the new league’s existence. As com- 
missioner, it replaced Layden with Bert 
Bell. It approved the 1945 champion 
Rams’ transfer from Cleveland to Los An- 
geles. In a battle of dollars, National 
League owners won back some of their 
straying players. Cases like that of Angelo 
Bertelli, the ex-Notre Dame star who is 
claimed by both the Dons and the Rams, 
went to the courts for settlement. 

Two for the Show: In promotion 
of the Bill Veeck stripe (see Sport Week), 
the new league plans to outdazzle its 
rival. For the opener this week, Owner 
Arthur McBride of the Browns _ has 
ordered “twice as many fireworks” as 
the Cleveland baseball club uses. In Los 
Angeles, the Dons may present the Gold- 
wyn girls as drum majorettes. 

As for good football, the All America 
Conference points to the Los Angeles 
Rams-Collegiate All-Stars game at Chi- 
cago a fortnight ago. The champion 
Rams, were beaten 16-0—and by whom? 
Eight of the eleven All-Star starters were 
players signed to All America contracts, 
as were 40 of the squad of 67 All-Stars. 
And it was Elroy (Crazylegs) Hirsch— 
star back of Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
the All America Chicago Rockets—who 
ran all over the Rams. Hirsch scored once 
on a 68-yard run, and then again on a 
44-yard pass and an 18-yard run. It was 


the All-Stars fourth victory in 13 years, 
and it was the first All America Confer: 
ence victory, too. 
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NO CONSERVATION...NO HUNTING 

















Contributing To Your 


Protection, Comfort 
and Well-Being 


Every true sportsman realizes that there 
must be give as well as take in hunting. 
Thanks to fine cooperation from many 
sources, Conservation now promises to keep 
alive America’s traditional hunting heri- 
tage for many years to come. 

What our friends of forest, field and 
stream need mostly—cover, food and water 
—is being made available today in greater 
abundance. Moreover, farmers everywhere 
have benefited, because lessons learned in 
providing food, shelter and protection for 
wildlife produce new and easier methods 
of soil conservation. Hedgerows stop soil 
erosion from wind and also provide nesting 
places for wildfowl. Contour plowing and 
drainage control bring bigger crops to 
agriculture and also provide beautiful 
ponds and streams teeming with bass, 
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trout and bluegills. In great northern 
areas, flood and drought control help ducks 
and geese breed with more safety from 
birds and beasts of prey. Thus America can 
enjoy millions of pounds of game each 
year, carefully harvested from the surplus, 
with sufficient breeding stock for the future. 

Conservation long has been a policy of 
Winchester and its companion Olin In- 
dustry, the Western Cartridge Company. 
Both are as proud of the support they have 
given private, state and federal conserva- 
tion agencies as they are proud of having 
provided the finest of guns and ammunition 
for generations of American outdoorsmen. 


Bettering the American way of life is 
the'aim of all divisions of Olin Industries. 


OuiN INpustrizs, INc., East Alton, Illinois 


Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


WINCHESTER ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES * BOND FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES * WESTERN 
\iMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS * WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER, HEAT EXCHANGERS ° 
{CCITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSEES 





AND TORPEDOES. 
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Sign of the Red Horse 
Inn, immortalized by 
Longfellow in his ‘Tales 
of a Wayside Inn” 





- Harbor of Hospitality 
Res the old-fashioned inn taproom... with its vast fireplace, sanded floor and rows 


of shiny earthen mugs... mellow William Penn Whiskey stands for traditional American 
hospitality at its best. Its wonderful old-style richness reminds you of other days, and you 


come to understand why so fine a whiskey, 


made with such goodly care, has long since 


numbered its friends by the million, ‘ty | 


William Penn Whiskey , . . sometime soon, 











aa FT £2 FINE AND MELLOW AS CAN BE } 
Blended Whiskey — 86 proof, 65% grain neutral spirits. Gooderham & Worts Ltd., Peoria, Illinois \ 
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j MUSIC 


The Met and the Union 


“AGMA has no desire to hamper art 
by limiting the quantity and quality of 
choristers . . . and therefore has agreed 
with the Metropolitan to modify its for- 
mer policy as a basis for negotiations.” 
This statement, made last week in the 
name of the American Guild of Musical 
Artists by Lawrence Tibbett, the union’s 
president, had not been easy to come to. 


But it meant that, barring a last-minute 
hitch, there would be a season of grand 


¥ opera at the Metropolitan in 1946-47. 


How close the Met came to not having 
a season will probably not be known un- 
til somebody's memoirs tell all, but the 
Met put its blue chips on the table, 
stood pat, and won, Before it would sign 
a new contract with AGMA, the opera's 
management demanded the right to fire 
sixteen members of the chorus (with 
severance pay), and thereafter to decide 
whom it would hire or fire, without union 
approval. Furthermore, said the Met, it 
could not afford the union’s wage raise 
demands, which, it figured, would add 
$151,000 to the annual budget. 

For its part, the Met chorus, the most 
highly organized and articulate of 
AGMA’s concert-artist and ballet-dancer 
membership, refused to budge. It wanted 
a chorus of 94; it wanted the right to 
approve hiring and firing, and it wanted 
substantial pay raises. 


Public Appeal: Getting nowhere 


fast, the Met appealed to the public on — 


July 26 with the statement that the 


1946-47 season was “indefinite and in | 
jeopardy.” On Aug. 16, a letter was 


sent to approximately 6,000 subscribers. 


“We are confident,” the letter read, “that - 


we would render a greater public service 
at this time if we refuse to give opera 


rather than surrender to the union the 


richt to determine the number and pro- 
fessional competence of singing artists,” 
Since the Met backed its bluff by not 


offering a single contract for the coming 
season to anybody, stars included, AGMA 
found itself caught between upper and 


# nether millstones. The Met chorus was 


its to protect, but what other AGMA 
member had any say-so in the artistic 
merits of his own hiring or firing? Its way 


@ out was a vote which polled traveling 


members all over the world; the result 
was the decision that management, and 
not AGMA, should be responsible for 
the Met’s artistic policies. 

The dispute over wage increases con- 
tinued, however. Those close to the nego- 
tiations guessed a compromise. But the 
Met, still poker-faced, was mailing or 
signing no contracts until final settlement. 


That Vets May Have Music 


To get the phonograph records it 
wanted for the armed forces during the 
war, the Army had to promise that V- 
Disks would go only to troops overseas 


our demands for safer tires 


have been keeping them busy 


... for alitost AO years / 


The busy davs at LEE of Conshohocken go back of 
ante days of “high pressure ares... back of the 
“demountable rin’ davs! Remember when the front 


tires were smaller than the rear tires 2 


And all through this lively history of tire-making 


advances tt LEE of Conshohocken ts seen the sea 


soned skill of LEE craftsmen. Ther have the know. 
how, They never relax in their precision techniques. 


They build sufor tres tor vou, 


Yes, for almost forty years you have had an active part 
in the remarkable record of the LEE of Conshohocken 
workmen. Your orders have kept these tre workers 
happily and steadily at work ... and you receive your 
reward in tires that give vou more in sccur- LEE 
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ity and economy... LEE DeLuxe Tires. — ravon ZZ 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


KEN P Ac A 


Republic Rubber Divisior Inaustrial Rubber Products Youngstown, Ohio 
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Could thistk 


wipe out your profits ? 


CHECK YOUR RECEIVABLES .. =: 
THEN SEND FOR THIS BOOK ON 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL" 


A large percentage of your working capital is represented by 
your accounts receivable. Look at your statement. Then think what 
could happen . . . if business failures and credit losses shot up again as 
they did after World War I. In that period of readjustment, current 
liabilities of failures shot up to 553% of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will that happen again? No one knows. But sound business 
judgment will tell you that your receivables are important assets at all 
times . . . subject to risk at all times . . . should be protected at all 
times. That is why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of 
business carry American Credit Insurance . . . which GUARANTEES 
PAYMENT of your accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you 
when your customers can’t. 


“Credit Loss Control’’...a timely book for executives... may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business . . . in the 
months and years of uncertainty and change that lie ahead. For a free 
copy, address American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 


Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Maryland. FZ ae 
GZ Z CA Krew” 


PRESIDENT 


American 
Credit Insurance 


pays you when 
your customers cant 


eR 


( 53" Your ) 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


oF New YORK 
ies 19364 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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and to Army hospitals—and that when 
the men no longer needed them every 
record would be destroyed. Because this 
bargain was faithfully kept, V-Disks stil] 
go to servicemen abroad and in Army 
hospitals. 

To protect this delicate arrangement, 
however, it was decided that the V-Disk 
may not spin in Veterans Administration 
hospitals. Instead, hospitalized vets are 
hearing canned music and comedy pro- 




















..-and for those who can’t wear head sets 


grams provided by the Armed Forces 
Radio Service—plus selected radio pro- 
grams from local stations. Since one man’s 
jive might interfere with another's com- 
edy, the VA was under full speed last 
week to finish equipping 80 per cent of 
all beds in general hospitals with new 
hard-to-break ear pieces and special plas- 
tic cords which can stand rough treat- 
ment and be sterilized easily. 

The other 20 per cent will get special 
devices for patients who can’t wear head- 
phones. Those who can’t sit up, or have 
heavily bandaged heads, will be given 
“Hush-a-Tones,” flat disks like yo-yos, 
under their pillows. Hard-of-hearing pa- 
tients will have the “Mono-Set,” a light 
gadget resembling a doctor’s stethoscope. 
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“LAND OF 


WHAT'S HAPPENED TO THE 


PLENTY”? 


Newspaper headlines give you the answer 









PEOPLE NEED HOMES! How often have you seen this unhappy 
picture in your newspaper? It’s public notice of America’s crying 
need for 2,700,000 new homes. But it goes beyond that: it’s estimated 
that industry needs a billion dollars worth of new plants, shops and 
stores; that farmers must spend $350,000,000 for new buildings. 


EN By, : ss 


SOPLE NEED FOOD! The picture above shows the daily prob- 
lem housewives face in planning meals for their families. Food 
shortages continue; and the future is foretold by this U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report: “The outlook for 1947... is for a drop 
of at least a billion pounds in meat production”. 


bewver 


How Can America Get What it Needs ? 


The answer is produce more! No matter what America’s needs 
may be, they all lead back to production machines for solution. 
American low prices, high wages, higher standards of living 
can be traced to one fact: America’s industrial output of goods 
per man-hour has risen at the rate of 50% every ten years. 
This is the formula for more production, more jobs. It’s the 
formula that keeps America busy! Remember: a man’s pro- 
ductivity is no longer measured by the clock, but rather by 
the capacity and efficiency of the machine he operates. This is 
the time for manufacturers to start replacing high cost obso- 
lescent tools with modern, new machine tools which make 
possible the low costs, low prices, high wages everybody wants. 








PEOPLE NEED CLOTHES! Did you ever expect to see women 
lined up for stockings? 100,000,000 pairs would only begin to take 
care of the estimated demand for hosiery. On top of that, think of 
the 40,000,000 new suits that men want to buy, the 14 billion yards 
of cotton fabrics that are needed for all types of garments. 


21° 43°. 31° 27° 
of U.S. homes of U.S. homes of U. S. homes of U. S. homes 
have no have no have no have no 


electricity Private bath running water refrigeration 





AMERICA ALSO NEEDS more of the basic essentials of good 
living for more Americans! The chart above gives you actual figures, 
tells you how important this need really is. It tells a story of under- 
development which should spell opportunity to the imagination, 
initiative and enterprise of every American manufacturer. 
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MONEY-SAVING STEEL 





Looking to the future, truck manufac- 
turers and fleet owners are finding that 
new weight-saving designs for trucks and 
trailers made possible by J&L Otiscoloy 
high-tensile steel will save them money. 
The inherent strength of Otiscoloy per- 
mits use of lighter frame sections, These 
are formed from heavy gage Otiscoloy 
sheets. Lighter Otiscoloy sheets are used 








Welding Otiscoloy Trailer Body 


to form the bodies. Since Otiscoloy is 
40% stronger than ordinary steel these 








sheets help support the body as well as | 


cover the frame. 


2-way radios on trucks are being installed 
by several over-the-road truck lines to 


speed movement of freight and express, | 


assure greater operating efficiency. 


All-steel, all-welded truck bodies in use | 
by one truck fleet owner are far superior | 


to wooden bodies, are built to outlast 
chassis. He reports that sway-back ap- 
pearance of trucks is eliminated, bodies 
won’t sag and break just ahead of rear 
springs, the most vulnerable part in many 


trucks. Steel bodies vibrate less on the | 


road. Use of J&L Otiscoloy high-tensile 
steel on trucks of this type increases their 
payload and _ facilitates building, for 
Otiscoloy is readily welded, formed, 
punched and handled like regular steel 
yet has 40% increase in yield strength. 


Bread, eggs, milk, poultry require many 
thousands of trucks to serve the merchants 
and the public. 


A trailer manufacturer is applying cold 
rolled Otiscoloy steel sheets to tops and 
side panels of his new line of motor trans- 
port equipment, on account of reduction 
in weight and resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion and to buckling. Otiscoloy shows 
off a good paint job, too. 


Otiscoloy body sheets for dump trucks are 
specified by a manufacturer because ot 
their high strength of 50,000 min. yield, 
and for resistance to corrosion and abrasion, 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION J&L 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 
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Associated Press 
Vining: To teach the Mikado’s son 


Betty and the Prince of Japan 


Some 80 years ago a Welshwoman, 
Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens, went to Bang- 
kok as tutor to King Mongkut’s 40-odd 
children. In the same pattern, Akihito, 
Crown Prince of Japan, will learn his 
English—and his democracy—from a wom- 
an of the West, a peace-loving American 
Quaker. 

On the recommendation of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, the State 
Department last week named Elizabeth 
Gray Vining of Philadelphia, teacher and 
author of several books tor children, as 
English-language tutor to Hirohito’s 12- 
year-old son. As she packed her bags for 
the long trip to the Orient, Mrs. Vining 
told reporters she hoped to introduce 
Akihito to Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln and to the best in American 
literature and ideals. In any case, she said, 
she would plan her teaching along lines 
“leading toward a world in which na- 
tions cooperate intead of fight.” 


— 


School Days 


His face scrubbed and his hair combed, 
John Doe Jr. starts school this week—or 
next week, if he lives in one of those 
thoughtful towns which give their stu- 
dents a period of grace after the Labor 
Day week end.* For young John, the 
process of continuing his education is a 
simple one. He can anticipate spit balls, 
geography lessons (slightly vague as to 
national borders), and the three R’s. 

But the situation is more complex than 
young John knows. A NEWSWEEK survey 
reveals American school systems con- 
fronted with their share of baffling post- 





*Schools in Minnesota, Barron and Eau Claire 
counties of Wisconsin, and Detroit were postponing 
opening dates because of the polio threat. 


war problems. Typical towns and typical 
difficulties: 


@ Detroit: With an expected enrollment 
of about 215,000, the 319 elementary and 
high schools would seem to be plenty, 


But the shift of Detroit’s population from 
the downtown area to outlying districts 
means the schools are no longer in the 
right places. While those within a 3-mile 
area of the old downtown district are half 
empty, schools on the outer edges of the 
city are dangerously overcrowded. This 
year, 4,500 students will attend classes in 
temporary wooden buildings and 24,000 
will get only part-time instruction because 
classes must be doubled up. Another 
4,900 students will have to travel to 
school by bus because there is no school, 
or no school with space, within walking 
distance of their homes. Spiraling prices 
and labor and material shortages bar any 
immediate prospect of a_ substantial 
building program. 

@ Dallas: Not only are 81 schools insuff- 
cient for an expected enrollment of 55,000 
but there is a shortage of competent 
teachers. School Superintendent W. T. 
White groans: “We are using substandard 
buildings at present.” 


@ Portland, Ore.: Kindergartens have 
been dropped this year to release 40 
teachers for elementary grades. Even so, 
the school staff still has 129 vacancies. 


@ San Francisco: Some sections, such as 
the newly developed Hunter’s Point and 
Sunset districts, have inadequate facili- 
ties. The board of education lists three 
new elementary schools, two junior high 
schools, and the completion of one half- 
built senior high school as immediate 
needs. In addition, a grand jury has 
charged the board with neglecting ele- 








Acme 
The traditional back-to-school spirit 
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West Coast, there are Indian tribes, such as the 
Quechuas and Aymaras, who have in their languages 
only one word that means "airplane." The word 

is PANAGRA. And no wonder. For Panagra pioneered 
8,800 miles of airways down the West Coast and 
across to Buenos Aires. Opened huge territories 
to air travel...built airports, runways, weather 
stations, maintenance bases, and developed 
communications. 
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- and 
‘acili- Today Panagra, affiliate of Pan 


three American World Airways, provides 

high regularly scheduled, fast, and surpris- 
half- ingly low-cost passenger and cargo 

diate service from Panama to Colombia, 

> has Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
y ele- and Argentina. In the near future, mag- 
nificent new 4-engined airliners will 
join our fleet of superb aircraft. 
Nowhere else in the world will finer or 
more luxurious equipment be available to 
the business man or the tourist. 











Panagra flies you into a story-book wonder- 
land of incredibly beautiful mountains...gay 
beach resorts...amazing lands where the 

Incas once paved streets with gold and silver 
...Ssmart new hotels...a sportsman's paradise! 
You can't begin to imagine it...for it's 
different from anything you know. For the time 
of your life...plan this trip for your vacation. 


———— se 


1] PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 





For information, reservations, and descriptive folder ... See your 
Travel Agent or nearest Pan American World Airways Office . . . Or 
write Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y., for full details. 
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Treat yourself to the finest Golden Wedding in more than half a century. Linger * Has 


over its lighter, finer flavor. It’s the discriminating whiskey drinker’s choice of a lifetime. 
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Golden Wedding = # 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 722% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 
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Acme 
Nun With Wings: Sister Maxine, 39- 
year-old Benedictine nun, who teaches 
aeronautics at Cathedral High School, 
in St. Cloud, Minn., after completing her 
first solo flight at St. Paul on Aug. 23. 
mentals for frills and generally providing 
inadequate education. 
€ Norwalk, Conn.: Faced with higher liv- 
ing costs, public-school teachers are 
striking for higher salaries. Increases, if 
gianted, would add $90,000 to the school 
@ budget. With negotiations at a standstill, 
Norwalk last week indefinitely postponed 
ts Sept. 4 school opening. 

For the country as a whole the teacher 
shortage was the most serious educational 

B obstacle. The United States Office of 
Education estimates that America’s 26,- 
200,000 school children will need nearly 
a million teachers this fall. They will get 

# them, but more than 100,000 will be sub- 

§ standard, with only emergency creden- 

Ftials. And even these substitutes are be- 

coming harder to find. Maine has sent 

Ban emergency call to New York City for 
a “sizable group” of teachers past New 
York’s retirement age of 65. 

Michigan and Wisconsin have had to 
close dozens of rural schools because they 
had no one to teach there. Even though 
Georgia recently raised teachers’ pay 50 
per cent for the next four months, it now 
faces what Assistant State School Super- 
intendent J. I. Allman calls the “most 

aritical personnel problem” in its educa- 
tional history. 

One of the few big cities not suffering 
from a shortage of teachers and schools 
is Boston, Twenty-two high schools and 
82 junior-high and elementary schools 
with an enrollment of 94,000 students will 
open there on Sept. 12 and adequate 
teachers and classrooms are available. 

Veterans who plan to continue their 
high-school educations are being urged 
wherever possible to attend special vet- 
“rans institutes or junior colleges. Min- 

eapolis’s setup of three veterans’ centers 
and two vocational schools taking care of 


000 former GI’s is typical of many 
ager cities, 
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DON’T FORGET 











AND DON’T FORGET YOUR 


AO Calobar 


SUN GLASSES 






Irs A DOWNRIGHT SHAME to forget a picnic lunch—but it’s just as 
troublesome to forget your A-O Calobars. The glare protection these 
optically ground and polished sun glasses give, spares you many a mo- 
ment of annoying discomfort ! 


A-O Calobar Sun Glasses absorb both infra-red (heat) rays and 
ultra-violet (sunburn) rays. Their scientifically compounded lenses 
admit plenty of “seeing” light while guarding against blinding light. 
Mounted in Ful-Vue frames, A-O Calobar Sun Glasses provide the 
last word in style, comfort and convenience. 


A-O Calobar Sun Glasses are now available through those who 
render professional eye service, in these new styles: Face Form, Bow 


Tie, Upsweep, Harlequin. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 


World’s Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Materials 
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* CIGARS sirens is so telling that what follows j 


an anticlimax. 
Even without this competition “Home” 
would not be an especially good picture, 
There is something so implausible abou; 
three children solving a murder (even j 
you like child actors) that Craig Rice’ 
story must be taken as fantasy and not 
very deft fantasy at that 
Few, if any, of the audience would 
want these brats in their own homes. The; 
lie shamelessly and have false hysterics; 
they butt into matters that are none of 
their business, and they finally organizd 
their widowed mother’s love life. In thf 
last activity they line her up with Ran 
dolph Scott, which may or may not be to 
their credit. Dean Stockwell, as the young 











































































©. SOGLOW 


— eventually ends up with a ZIPPO 
a Dd 





Most folks want a ZIPPO and only a ZIPPO right at 
the start, because they know it works every time in any 
weather, that a ZIPPO has about the biggest fuel supply 
which will not evaporate when lid is closed, that the wick 
is practically permanent, that every ZIPPO is life-time 
guaranteed. 

Good News! Your dealer will soon have in stock ZIPPO Windproof 

Lighters in solid precious metals. Place your gift orders early. 


\ZIPPO MFG. CO. Dept.NW Bradford, Pa. 
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Nice children, but few would want them 


est of the children (a rough guess would 
put his age at 8), is the most presentable 
of the lot, but he cannot hurdle the ob- 
stacles put in his way by the writers. 
Since he is not allowed to swear—there 
are some, though few, rules in_ this 
household—his favorite curse word is 
“phenobarbital,” and_ this, after _ its 
eleventh repetition, becomes more of- 
fensive than the most lurid of stevedore’s 
talk. He reaches his peak when a mys- 
terious gun is found and he says: “Your 
gat had a gitten.” 

Lynn Bari as the put-upon mother andj 





“THE THINKER”, BY 
AUGUSTE RODIN 
(1840-1917) 


CREATED BY A MASTER 


FOR ALL THE WORLD TO ENJOY (am 


The passing years have added to the — 
fameof“The Thinker” by Rodin. So, too, 


(10 HNN 


80 Proof : - 


with the liqueur created by Edouard 
Cointreau 98 years ago. Today, on 


five continents, Cointreau is valued 


by all those who love good living... 


in a Side Car before dinner—and, 
after dinner, as a delicious liqueur! 


Ye CrOUNNG teuth fo 
a pipet Mn0CK 














‘Produced & Bottled by Cointreau Ltd. 


anes James Gleason as a detective do whaf 











they can under the circumstances, which 
isn't a lot. (Heme Sweet Homicie. 


Twentieth Century-Fox. Louis D Lighton, 
producer. Lloyd Bacon, director ) 


oa 


Deadly Angel 


Murder mystery movies are all too 
much alike—that is, until Alfred Hitch- 
cock gets his hands on one. Since “Black 
Angel” was not made by Alfred Hitch 
cock, it differs from the run-of-the-mi 
mystery only in that the killer forgets he 
has killed, which is not enough difference 
to make the picture outstanding. 

Dan Duryea does his usual competent 
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THE VIEW IS MAGNIFICENT 









































Here you see “Old Man River” 


It’s a new river these days... with barge lines 
providing New Orleans’ industries with low cost 
transportation to and from all points in the rich 
Mississippi Valley. In addition, 7 major air lines, 
(plus air-treight lines), 11 Class 1 railroads, motor 
truck lines, and steamship sailings to all the 
world give you the most efficient transportation 


for your business, 


from your plant in Greater New Orleans 


Beyond the Southern 
Horizon--Latin America 
Nations to the south are increas- 


ingly valuable as consumers. Their 
businessmen like to trade with New 








Orleans, which shares their Latin 
traditions. To strengthen ties with 
Latin America and expanding mar- 
kets throughout the world, our 
International House and Interna- 





tional Trade Mart provide unique 








facilities. Remember too— New 
Orleans is your gateway to sales in 
the Mississippi Valley— greatest 
settled valley in the world, with 
51% of the nation’s population. 


dUST ANNOUNCED: Department of Commerce 
grants Foreign Trade Zone to New Orleans— 


Vecond in the nation, Every monutactorer, im. 


porter, and exporter will appreciate the value of 
this great stimulus fo foreign and domestic trade. 


Greater New Orleans 
Gives Your Plant the 3 Essentials for Profit— 


In This Direction-- 
Abundant Raw Products 
Near New Orleans are abundant 
industrial raw materials—petro- 
leum and natural gas, some of the 
world’s largest sulphur and salt 


deposits, limestone, lignite, and 





other minerals. Nearby, over a 


billion board feet of lumber is cut 





annually. And this area’s agricul- 











tural products—sugar cane, rice, 
Sweet potatoes, cotton, tung, soy 
beans—have chemurgic value for 


newest manufactured products, 


YOU ARE INVITED ...to write for full, confidential 


information specifically applicable to your busi- 


ners and to loeaiion ot your plant here. Address 
N. O. Assn. of Commerce, or GREATER NEW 


ORLEANS, INC., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND; 


For containers that com- 
bine beauty, utility, and 
economy, the packaging 
industry turns to Hercules 
Land for a wide variety of basic materials. 


Hercules does not make plastics or mold- 
ing powder. However, many plastic prod- 
ucts—from sturdy tool cases to dainty cos- 
metic containers—are based on Hercules 
cellulose acetate, ethyl cellulose, and nitro- 
cellulose because of the in- > 
herent strength and unlim- 
ited colorability of the 
cellulose. Featherweight, 

_transparent boxes are fab- 

ricated from cellulose acetate sheets. Metal 
parts are protected against corrosion by 
dipping in ethyl cellulose solutions. Even 
paper, paperboard, lacquers, and printing 
inks utilize Hercules 
products. 





If you make or spec- 
ify packaging materials, 
it will pay you to know 
more about Hercules. 


Send for the 40-page 


book, “Hercules Prod- 
ucts.” 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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Duryea drinks, Vincent sings 


job as Marty Blair, an ex-vaudeville head- 
liner whose estranged wife is murdered. 
For one reason or another, the blame is 
placed on his wife’s caller, Kirk Bennett 
(John Phillips), who is pitched into the 
death house. His wife, Catherine (June 
Vincent), teams up with Blair to try to 
find the real murderer, a job made doubly 
difficult by the murderer’s not knowing 
he committed the crime, and therefore 
not acting suspicious. 

Peter Lorre serves as a suspect for a 
while, talking with a cigarette in his 
mouth and squinting against the smoke, 
but it turns out that he was with three 
other people, including the police, when 
the. murder was committed. Needless to 
say, the real culprit is discovered in time 
to save Bennett from being executed. Miss 
Vincent sings four songs rather pleasantly 
during the picture and Duryea gets drunk 
a lot. And that’s about all there is. (BLAck 
AncEL. Universal. Tom McKnight and 
Roy William Neill, producers. Roy Wil- 
liam Neill, director.) 


~—— 


Alice in Puppetland 


The man who made the perky animated 
caricatures of Will Rogers, Al Jolson, and 
other old-timers for M-G-M’s “Ziegfeld 
Follies” is going into business for himself. 
He is Lou Bunin, 41-year-old former head 
of the WPA puppet project and a pup- 
peteer of fifteen years’ experience. Last 
week he announced that he and Albert 
Margolies, publicity man, had formed a 
full-length feature studio, Lou Bunin 
Productions. 


In October the studio will start filming ~ 


its first feature—Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in 


Wonderland,” with Bunin as director, 


Leopold Stokowski as musical director, 
and, if negotiations succeed, Deems Tay- 


lor’s “Through the Looking Class” as 
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© Replaceable filter in new Frank Medico 
Cigarette Holders, filters the smoke. 
e Cuts down nicotine. 











@ Cuts down irritating tars. 
e In zephyrweight aluminum. 
© Special styles formen and women. 


@ $2 with 10 filters, handy pouch and 
gift box. 
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1001 diff. uses for these appealing, Sparkling 2 color 
GUMMED labels nicely printed with your name and ad- 
dress. Stick ‘em on Pkgs., Letters, Env., etc. 300 Labels 
bound in neat Imitation Leather Fabric CASE; easily re- 
moved as needed. Just 50c postpaid. Money Back Guarantee, 
Please Write Clearly! 

ANNUAL PRESS, Box 591-AE, Lynn, Mass. 
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background music. The actors will, 
course, be Bunin’s plastic manikins. 

The Bunin figures have several ad- 
vantages over the drawings in the ordi- 
nary ‘animated cartoon. For one, they 
have more depth and realism. For: an- 
other, compared with the usual Disney 
opus, costing $2,000,000 and two years’ 
effort, the Bunin films should be cheap 
and quick—about $500,000 and six to ten 
months to make. This is because the pro- 
ducer can use standard color-film meth- 
ods to photograph the 10-inch plastic 
figures against easily built miniature sets. 
And because the costumed models are 
extremely pliable, complete and continu- 
ing changes of expression and movement 
can be made by swiftly remolding the 
original figure. * 





— 


Horses, Horses 


It’s a good idea to send the youngsters 
to see “Black Beauty’—if you don’t have 
to go with them. The current adaptation 
of Anna Sewell’s famous novel—about a 
horse, a girl, and a lachrymal happy end- 
ing on one of the stately estates of Eng- 
land in the last century—is a blend of 10 
per cent bonded Sewell and 90 per cent 
watered, neutral spirits. No matter how 
you look at this offering, the horses come 
off considerably better than the human 
beings—including producer, director, au- 
thors, and such players as Mona Freeman, 
Evelyn Ankers, and Richard Denning. On 
the other hand, all that need concern the 

‘@ children is the horses, and they are 
sure to like them. (Biack Beauty. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Edward L. Alper- 


son, producer. Max Nosseck, director.) 








*George Pal’s Puppetoons require a series of 
wooden bodies and differing heads to represent the 
various stages of each action. 





Kids will love Black Beauty, 
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Every Day FILE SAVES TIME 


FOR THE BOSS AND ME 


The way it cuts out zigzag hunt-and-fumble 
when filing—no wonder thousands of busy 
executives and office workers shout praises 
for the original Every Day File! 

It speeds up filing, sorting, classifying— 
organizes work—fills dozens of important 
needs. See for yourself how it saves vital 
time, boosts efficiency, rules out many 
chances of error. 

Only the original Globe-Wernicke Every 
Day File is so simple, so good looking, so 
sturdily built for long hard wear. It comes 
in two sizes, and with various types of in- 
dexing—alphabetic (A to Z), days of the 
month (1 to 31), or with blank tabs for 
your own indexing. 

Ask your Globe-Wernicke dealer about 
the Every Day File for your office—or 
write direct to The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Norwood 12, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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COMPRESSED AIR 
MOTORS OFFER 
MANY ADVANTAGES 


CT Variable Speed 








LJ Quick, Positive Starting 


Freedom from Electric Shock 
LJ and Spark Hazard 


Ability to Absorb a Stalling 
Shock 


‘im Maximum Horsepower per 
Unit of Weight 


C] Low Maintenance 


3 TYPES AVAILABLE 


For most efficient application of 
air power, several Keller Air Motor 


Types have been developed. 





VERTICAL PISTON TYPE 


Pistons operate parallel to the 
driveshaft with no side thrust to 
cause wear on pistons and cylinder 
walls. Cranks and toggle arrange- 
ments are entirely eliminated. 








IR ROTARY BLADE TYPE 


A rotor and eccentric cylinder in 
this Keller Motor provides unusu- 
ally smooth, high-speed power. 


> SPECIAL TYPES DESIGNED 
FOR YOU . .. Individually de- 


signed motors may be obtained, 
incorporating special features and 
devices you may need. 

% 

c Compression 
Riveters 


y Grinders 
‘ Drills \ 


Serew Drivers 
& Nut Setters 





Air Hammers 


Air Motors & 
Special Tools 
Keller Tool Company 


4609 Jack Street © Grand Haven, Michigan 
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Hurricane in the Heart 


“The Sudden Guest” is Christopher La 
Farge’s first venture into the full-length 
novel form. The venture, on the whole, is 
a successftl one and establishes La Farge 
as a talented writer of fiction that is both 
dramatic and thoughtful. He has pro- 
duced a sensitive, absorbing, and con- 
vincing character study—one which is 
distinguished by careful craftsmanship 
and over-all artistry. 

“The Sudden Guest” is a study of an 

y 
egocentric woman. The story is set against 
two East Coast hurricanes—the devastat- 
ing one of September 1938 and the lesser 
one of September 1944—and traces the 
effects of these two single days on the life 
of a wealthy, aging New England spin- 
ster, Carrel Leckton, in her summer home 
on the Rhode Island coast. 


The novel opens as Miss \Leckton is 
preparing herself and her home for the 
second hurricane. Although she is not the 
type to admit it, she is somewhat shaken 
by the fact that her servants have gone 
home and left her to shift for herself. As 
she bars the windows, and pours herself 
a small sherry, she recalls that other hur- 
ricane—when for the first time she was 
forced to let a part of the outside world 
into her own narrow and selfish orbit. 

Miss Leckton has more than one reason 
to remember that September day. It was 
the day that Leah, aged 19, her ward and 
niece, ran off and was married to an Eng- 
lish Jew. To Miss Leckton’s aristocratic 
brand of race hatred, this was downright 
“desertion.” Then the hurricane came, 











These hurricane victims also remember that September day in 1938 


Associated Press 
The talented Mr. La Farge 





knocking down her precious elms and 
tearing her handsome mansion half apart. 

But the worst were the strangers who 
knocked at her door, seeking help in the 
storm: Birac, the former French vicomte, 
proud of his newly acquired American 
citizenship; Mrs. Barber, her good-na- 
tured, peasantish neighbor; and the others 
—at whom even more kindly souls than 
Miss Leckton would have flinched—Mrs. 
Cleever, the beautiful, aristocratic, and 
thoroughly corrupt Lesbian, whom Miss 
Leckton welcomed at first out of pure 
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More Food tor You 


.O THAT you can enjoy more food, and 
S food of finer quality, next year, In- 
ternational’s 26 manufacturing plants are 


already at work producing large quantities 


of high grade plant foods. 


These plant foods, made with Potash 
and Phosphate from International’s mines, 
provide the essential minerals required to 
produce foods which are deliciously flav- 


ored and rich in nutritional values. 


Farmers, still busy with the harvesting 
of this year’s crops, are making plans now 
for their plant food requirements for 1947 
crops. They are determining quantities 
they will need, grades for their particular 


crops and the methods of application 


‘which will produce the maximum yields. 


To supply the farmer, year after year, 
with new and better plant foods and to 





help him increase his skill in their use, 
International is continually carrying on 
research in its laboratories and in colla- 
boration with Universities and Agricul- 


tural Experiment Stations. You see the re- 


sults of this work in more and finer qual- 


ity food. 


International is building new mines and 
manufacturing plants and rapidly expand- 
ing its production of essential raw mate- 
rials, for both domestic and export mar- 
kets, to help make it possible for people 
throughout the world to enjoy more food 
of finer quality in 1947. 


International Minerals & Chemical 


Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Shlenelional ED 


MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid 


AMINO PRODUCTS for the food ond pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride 
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ANOTHER 
BOSTITCH 
EXAMPLE 





Giving a Lift to a Heel 





A heel manufacturer 
ONE attaches felt lifts to 
OF the heels of ‘‘wedgies”’ 
more than six times 
800 faster and much more 
securely by using 
Bostitch staples instead 
of cement. 

Other examples of worth-while sav- 
ings come from such Bostitch users as: 
the furniture maker who fastens fabric 
seats to dining room chairs at 40% 
lower cost; the builder who staples 
building paper under roofing at 60% 
lower cost; the pottery maker who seals 
shipping cartons in half the former time. 

Your fastening problem may involve 
a different combination of metal, 
sym cloth, wood, paper or leather; 

ut investigation may prove that one of 
the 800 Bostitch machines can save you 
time and money by fastening your prod- 
uct better and faster with wire. 

Skilled research engineers and 250 
field men in 91 key cities offer you the 
benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch experience 
in solving fastening problems. 

New Broadside 188 shows represen- 
tative models of the 800 Bostitch 
stitchers, staplers, tackers, hammers 
...the world’s most complete line, 
Write for your copy. 


Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
332 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. 1, 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd,, Montreal) 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 


oud. t belle, wilh wire 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
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snobbery, but later for perhaps less in- 
nocent reasons, and Harry Frosten, vil- 
lage ne’er-do-well and drunken seducer of 


young farm girls, who arrived carrying in ° 


his arms a naked 15-year-old, Lucy, whom 
he had rescued. A motley crew at best, 
and, to Miss Leckton’s special brand of 
personal isolationism, unthinkable. But 
there they were, insistent and demand- 
ing, and she had to let them enter—if 
not her heart—at least her mind and her 
precious home. 

These remembrances return to plague 
her as she sits in fearful solitude during 
this second crisis—she is sipping brandy 
now. Slowly but surely they eat into her 
courage, her unrelenting hardness, her 
cold withdrawal into herself, until at last 


they overpower her, and for the first time 
Carrel Leckton is face to face with the 
sudden guest of La Farge’s title—her own 
self-enforced loneliness. (THE SuDDEN 
Gurest. By Christopher La Farge. 250 
pages. Coward-McCann. $2.50.) 
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Backwoods Humpty Dumpty 


In a literary season which has been 
marked by the irresponsibility of its nov- 
elists, it is almost startling to come across 


a book like Robert Penn Warren’s “All 
the King’s Men.” 

This is the work of a talented writer 
who is both serious and intelligent about 
his talent. It is not an altogether successful 


novel, and it will try the patience of most 
readers. Huge, ponderous, and excruciat- 
ingly slow-moving, it is marred by an 
overabundance of super-subtle, even pre- 
cious, thinking, by spiritualistic overtones 
which are so muddled as to be downright 


irritating, and by melodrama all too often 
bogged down in a mire of details and 
over-elaborate description. 

But Warren, who is a Southern poet 
and novelist of distinction, is a most care- 
ful, honest, and felicitous craftsman. He is 
also a man of immense warmth, sympathy, 
and insight into human beings. If a good 
deal of the writing in “All the King’s Men” 
is dull to the point of distraction, much of 
it is superb. And with all its faults the book 
is absorbing, even, at times, impressive. 

Drink and the Devil: The hero is 
Willie Stark, a dynamic “man of the peo- 
ple,” (strikingly reminiscent of Huey 
Long) who works himself up from back- 
woods lawyer to governor and virtual dic- 
tator of his state. When the story opens, 
he is an innocent in politics, inflamed with 
high ideals. He is made the dupe of local 
politicians, who hope to use him for their 
own ends, Willie might have well been 
lost in the shuffle of small-time politics 
had he not, for the first time in his life, 
got drunk. It happens just before a cam- 
paign speech, and when he arrives on the 
platform still soggy with unaccustomed 
liquor, he throws aside his prepared 
manuscript and ad libs his speech. 

The result is that Willie Stark discov- 


ers that he is a spell-binder, that he can 
talk to and for the poor, exploited, and 
bitter small farmers, share croppers, and 


other “red necks.” Not long after that he 
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Pent 


of Creme de Menthe 
+. supreme! 





: Satisfying after-dinner pleasure! 
P The silky-smooth flavor of Croix 
Royale California Liqueurs ... made 


to old-world formulas 
eee with old-world skill! Serve 


a Croix Royale Liqueur for “Royale” 
after-dinner pleasure tonight! 


Creme de 
Menthe, 60 
proof, Creme 
de Cocao, 60 
proof, Kummel, 
60 proof. Bernadotte, 
' 80 proof, Anisette, 
Mh 56 proof Produced 
* in California. 


colorful, ~ A. 
illustrated 16-® 
page booklet on “ 
wines and wine recipes, 
Write Dept. NO 
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Sit down to this handsome new typewriter... for the typing 
thrill of vour life! 
You sense something different the moment your fingers touch the keys. 
lv's Rhythm Touch ... the latest development in Underwood's 
constant research to help make your work easier. 
There's new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of -every 
i key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
es free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate, smooth-running mechanism, 
ornia, 
You'll do more work... better work ... with less fatigue. Besides 
Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements, vou: have all the 
time- and effort-saving Underwood features you've always enjoved. 
Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter, It's a 
pleasure to work with ... a treasure to own. 
UNDERWOOD CORPORATION .. . One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Uudouwood TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


Copyright 1946. Underwood Corporation 





The family vineyards that yield é 
these wines have been famous for 
700 years. Serve Merito Sherries 
and Ports. Let your guests enjoy 
the magnificent taste and bouquet 
that so richly express an 


age-old heritage of quality. 


MERITO «+ 
Sheewisn cud’ Dos 


. Send for Free Wine Guide and Recipe Booklet a, 
National Distillers Products Corp., Dept. 5N, Post Office Box 12, Wall St. Sta., N. Y. 
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DAGE FENCE“: 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


Available in Aluminum, 
Copper-Bearing Steel, 
Stainless Steel, 
and Ingot Iron 
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© You can again have long-lasting Page Chain Link Fence in a choice of four superior 
Metals to meet your needs or preference, for industrial, institutional or residential pro- 
tection. You can have corrosion-resisting Page Aluminum. Or Page Copper-Bearing Steel, 
heavily galvanized. Or Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel, immune to rust. Or Page-Armco 
Ingot Iron, purest of commercial ferrous metals. When you choose Page Fence you deal 
with a nearby firm which is technically trained, long-experienced and reliable. Write to 
any Office listed below for illustrated information you should have. 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE e BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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renamed, follow closely the experiences 
of the Russian people during the revolu- 
tion and its continuing reaction. This, of 
course, will make fellow travelers furious, 
but if they think hard, they'll relax. The 
humor is quite British and page after page 
of the book lags. 

Pigs Is Pigs: The beasts of the farm 
do well enough for themselves in the first 
flush of their revolt against Jones and all 
Men, but as the years pass they find them- 
selves once again under a dictatorship 
even harder to bear than that imposed by 
Man. The dictators, of course, are the 
very Pigs (they being the brightest ani- 
mals) who had led the other animals— 
the hard-working horses, the herd-minded 
sheep, and even a cynical old jackass— 
into what was to have been a “golden 


Pix 
Orwell and his son Richard 


future time.” The beasts have to work 
just as hard, if not harder, than before; 
they get as little to eat, and in the end 
the dictators, guarded by a pack of trained 
dogs, sell them out to evil Man. 

It is a sad, disheartening story for do- 
gooders that Orwell’s fable tells. Being 
fiction and being a fable, it begs many 
political, social, and economic questions; 
but on the surface it is a telling jibe at 
totalitarianism. But it is a far cry, as poli- 7 
tical satire, from Dean Swift, to whose 
writings some critics have likened it. 
(ANIMAL Farm. By George Orwell. 118 
pages. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75.) 
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Pre-Atomic Prophets 


It is pretty generally known by now 
that that esoteric and shrewd group of 
men, the science fiction writers, had the 
War Department more than a little wor- 
ried during the early days of the Manhat- 
tan Project. At one point, their irrepres- 
sible prophesying on such top-secret ma- 
terial as the V-2 rocket and the atom 
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bomb so shook the department that it is- 
sued an order curtailing the publication 
of their stories. Fiction or no, the work 
of these writers was far too accurate for 
comfort. It was only when they pointed 
out that they had been using this material 
for years, and a sudden blackout would 
merely emphasize it, that the order was 
rescinded. 

“Adventures in Time and Space” at- 
tests to the seriousness of the War De- 
partment’s worries. Its editors, Raymond 
J. Healy and J. Francis McComas, have 
gathered together an extremely generous 
and high-grade collection of this school 
of fiction. One of its most startling fea- 
tures (to the novice only, of course) is 
the wealth of stories anticipating not only 
atomic fission and V-2 rockets, but also 
the extent to which the “master race” 
would go to assure its world supremacy. 

The volume contains 34 stories in all, 
most of them on the longish side, among 
them pieces by ‘such old hands as Robert 
A. Heinlein, Anthony Boucher, A. E. 
Van Vogt, and Lewis Padgett. Not all 
the best are by the well-knowns, however. 
Of course, there is much coming and go- 
ing to and from the moon by a splen- 
diferous assortment of interplanetary tour- 
ists of varying sizes, shapes, and colors, 
with names like Miss CB-301, Guzub, and 
Gnut. For those who like this sort of thing, 
this collection is very good indeed. (Ap- 
VENTURES IN TIME AND Space. Edited 
by Raymond J. Healy and J. Francis Mc- 
Comas. 997 pages. Random House. $2.95.) 
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Other Books 


Enp Over Enp. By Nelson Gidding. 
298 pages. Viking. $2.50. A war novel 
that packs more of a wallop than most is 
Nelson Gidding’s “End Over End,” writ- 
ten while Gidding, a B-26 navigator, was 
a prisoner of war. It is a compact, fast- 
moving narrative jammed into a short 
space of time, with interpolations of long 
flashbacks into the hero’s past. Gidding’s 
flashbacks don’t pad so well as they might, 
but his narrative—tense, grim, and filled 


_with an extra special helping of the hor- 


rors of war—is a Sunday punch. 

Hore: BEMELMANS. By Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. 380 pages. Viking. $3. A taste for 
Bemelmans is something like a taste for 
crab meat prepared with hot grapes—or 
Crab Veronique, as Bemelmans would 
undoubtedly have called it during his 
days as a head waiter. You either swallow 


-it in ecstatic wonder, or you settle for a 






hamburger. For the hot-grapes addicts, 
this new collection is superb. It contains 
Bemelmans’s entire hotel repertoire, re- 
printed from “Hotel Splendide,” “Life 
Class,” and portions from “I Love You, 
I Love You, 1 Love You,” and “Small 
Beer.” The author has also thrown in 
three new pieces—one about two cats and 


an oversized cockroach that walked side- - 


ways—in which he is at his rarest. The 
volume contains 100 of his zany drawings, 
more than half of them brand new. 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS OUT! 


THIS HUGE STORAGE TANK, one of the largest of its kind, contains 
Huber WYEX carbon black, the essential toughening ingredient 
for rubber tires. 


Huber carbon black—in slightly different form—produces the jet 
black color which makes easier reading of newspapers and maga- 
zines printed with Huber inks. 


Carbon black is but one of many Huber products related to the 
graphic arts. Kaolin clay for the filling and coating of fine paper 
stock comes from Huber’s great deposits in South Carolina and 
Georgia. Huber natural gas wells in Kansas and Texas supply gas 
for the manufacture of carbon black and for industrial and domestic 
fuel as well. Petroleum which contains the “vehicle” for newspaper 
printing inks, is another important Huber product. 


Huber products are outstanding and of uniform quality because 
Huber controls its own basic raw 
materials, controls each step of pro- 
duction, from the ground up. 


J. M. Huser, INc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas 





PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, KAOLIN CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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Enjoy the invisible extra width 
across the ball of the foot ...in 
all Bates Originals. 

Made in Webster, Massachusetts 
since 1885. 
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Nebraska and Kansas 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Kansas Crry—Only farm distress 
could shake the Republican party in 
Nebraska and Kansas, and this year 
prosperity is bursting out at every 
seam. In the past few years, Nebraska 
has begun to rival Vermont as a Re- 
publican stronghold. Two years ago, 
her four congressmen were elected by 
70 per cent of the vote. All four will 
probably go back to the next Congress. 
So will Sen. Hugh Butler. 
And Val Peterson will be 
the new Republican gover- 
nor. Predictions are easy in 
Nebraska this year. 

Something needs to be 
said, however, to correct a 
mistaken idea about Ne- 
braska, widely held in the 
East after the June primary. 
In that primary, Dwight 
Griswold, able and popular 
three-time governor of the 
state, attempted to gain the seat of 
Senator Butler. He accused Butler of 
isolationism. Harold Stassen came 
down to help Griswold. Butler won. 
But a firsthand examination of the facts 
does not sustain the view that isola- 
tionism won. Griswold would have lost 
in any event—Stassen or no Stassen. 
The young man from Minnesota made 
a good impression in Nebraska. He 
was well received, and his views on 
foreign affairs were not unpopular. 


But Nebraska has two political 
traditions—one very strange, the other 
fairly common among Americans. The 
first is that no governor shall be elected 
senator. Eight have tried and lost. This 
doesn’t make sense, but it is a fact. 
The other is that, if a man has served 
one term in office and has done all 
right, he ought to get another term. 
Nebraska people could find little to 
discredit Butler’s term. He voted for 
the United Nations, but against the 
British loan. They refused to defeat 
him on the issue of the British loan. 
The people of Nebraska do not seem 
to have doubts about the United Na- 
tions. Lincoln tried to get the UN to 
come out there and offered much more 
hospitality than did the Connecticut 
brethren. 

The scars of the primary are healed. 
Griswold is supporting Butler. Senator 
Wherry is saying that the Republican 
party needs Griswold in national af- 
fairs, and_ politicians are booking 


Wherry for the Republican Presiden- ° 


tial nomination in 1948. 
Nothing has ordinarily shaken the 





Republicanism of Nebraska, except an 
agricultural depression. But when the 
corn is as high as an elephant’s eye, 
not only in the field but in the market 
quotations, there will be no rendezvous 
with Democrats. And that’s how it is 
in 1946. 

Kansas in 1944 turned in a Re- 
publican landslide. The governor, a 
senator and six congressmen were 

elected by 60 to 70 per cent 

of the vote. No senator is 
running this year. Frank 

Carlson, now a _ congress- 

man, is the Republican can- 

didate for governor. There 
isn’t much question about 
_ five of the six Congressional 
seats. In the district which 
includes Kansas City, Dem- 

ocrats think they have a 

chance. There the sitting 

member was defeated in the 
primary, and the Democratic candi- 
date is making a spirited campaign. 
But wiseheads think he is wasting his 
time. 

When other issues fail, Kansas al- 
ways has prohibition, and that will be 
the theme in the campaign for gov- 
ernor. Harry Woodring, former gover- 
nor and for a time Secretary of War, 
is the Democratic candidate, and he 
has come out for the repeal of the 
66-year-old prohibition amendment in 
the state constitution. Republicans say 
that this stand has simply placed a 
headstone over a stillborn candidacy 
But Woodring and his party have a 
hunch that time, a new generation, 
the war and public recognition of 
widespread hypocrisy have withered 
the ancient ban. The Hutchinson 
News-Herald recently had Dr. Gallup 
take a poll, and sentiment seemed 
evenly divided on repeal. But even if 
Woodring should win the election, the 
way to repeal would be long and 
arduous. Two-thirds of the legislature 
must vote to submit a repeal amend- 
ment, and it would not reach the vot- 
ers for two years. Woodring is no New 
Dealer. He might be called an Al 
Smith Democrat. There is no mention 
of President Truman in the Democratic 
state platform. 


Kansas has occasionally done the 
unexpected in politics, but no miracles 
are looked for this year.. Why, asked 
one of the wisest people I met out 
here, should Kansas take a conserva- 
tive Democrat, when it can have a nice, 
luscious, conservative Republican? 
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With a whole world of gifts to choose from, what 

could you possibly select to provide the recipient with 

Ly such lasting usefulness as a Sheaffer “TRIUMPH’’? Here’s 
Lifetime™ a tasteful gift of inherent quality—intrinsic worth— 
POINT you'll be proud to have represent you or your firm— 
Unconditionally Guaranteed a gift that will call you to mind every day for years to 
SS. come—an intimate, personal possession that will be 
treasured for its beauty and its constant utility. Check 


with your Sheaffer dealer. 





New VALIANT pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. 
Other sets, $3.95 up. Complete range of Colors, 


—Aineline 
—— SHEAFFER'S 
‘TRIUMPH — 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S 
PARADE with Carmen Cavallaro—NBC 
Complete Network: 2 P. M. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time; 3 P.M. Eastern Daylight Time. 





CLicensed U.S. Patent No. 217075 
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The answer is... yes and no, 


Few chemists would be any great 
shakes behind the counter of a 
retail store. 

But when it comes to adding such 
sales appeal to a fabric that it 
almost sells itself ...then our 
chemists may soon be rated by 
the textile industry as rattling 
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sales appeal for Mrs. and Mime 
America. Resloo:in is actually fused 
inside the fabric fibers, to make 
them crush resistant, shrink resist- 
ant for the life of the fabric... yet 
strong, naturally soft and resilient. 


what is your problem? 


To give dress fabrics lasting fresh- 
ness and character is only one 
among many ways Monsanto 
Chemistry is prepared to improve 
rayons, woolens and cottons and 
deliver new values in your prod- 
ucts. You are invited to call on 
Monsanto for the newest informa- 
tion on textile chemicals . . . or any 
of the hundreds of other Monsanto 
Chemicals and Plastics. There’s an 
illustrated folder on Resloom: 
please write us for your copy. 


MoNnSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 4 


District Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, 

Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dayton, 

Detrait, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, 

San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Toronto. 
* * * 


Mr. Albert Sands, Sanco Piece Dye Works, 
one of America’s leading textile finishers, 
says: 

‘Nothing is more modern than a fabric 
treated with Resloom as exemplified in 
Sanco’s 400 Finish. This unique {nish devel- 
oped by Monsanto, overcomes a garment’s 
inherent tendencies to lose shape and shrink. 


This indeed is the fabric of tomorrow.”’ 
Resloom: Reg; U. 8S. Pat. Off, 


You can find this tag now on dress fabrics 
at many leading stores, 


Fobrics above from: 


Concordia-Gallia Corp. 


Frankly Fabrics Corp. 


Coming soon— 
shrink resistant 
woolens in Resloom- 
treated shirts, blank- 
ets, sox. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 








National Mallinson 
Fabric Corp. 


Cantor-Greenspan Co., Inc. 


Resloom adds 
beauty, crispness, 
permanent wash- 
ability to glazed 
chintz. 


Joseph Berlinger Co. 


Oscar Hayman 


Not yet, but later— 
Resloom-treated 
cottons for sheen, 
sturdiness, wrinkle 
resistance. 


WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


‘MONSANTO: 


- GHEMICALS Pia 





